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Photo; Luropean 
Every season hath its pleasures; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn's sob’rer time. 


Vineyard Harvest —Tuomas Moore (1779-1852) 
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A German View of Rotary 


By Robert Birgers 


Former Rotary District Governor, Cologne, Germany 


HE new order of life to which the world is 
moving forward on many fronts will not consist 
merely of a fresh collection of recipes and rules of 
procedure. There was a time we thought that the 
world would be made over nearer to our heart’s de- 
sire if only we had universal suffrage, or votes for 
women, or some other favored social or economic 
nostrum. But we have lost faith in forms, as such. 

The thing our generation seeks is deeper; it is es- 
sentially spiritual, and gives a new basis for events 
of today and the future. If we are aware of the fact 
that an old world of ideas is going to pieces and a 
new world of ideas is to arise, we realize that it is 
not a matter of concern merely to one nation, nor 
to one continent. It concerns us all. 

Rotary’s international reach evidences a recogni- 
tion of this. Wherever there are Rotary Clubs, there 
you will find men who are trying intelligently to 
understand and tolerantly to evaluate the undercur- 
rent of purpose in the world of affairs today. 

Not long ago I reéxamined the Proceedings of the 
Rotary Convention at Detroit, Michigan. Those 
who were not present and whose knowledge of that 
event is gained from reading, can, if they peruse the 
Proceedings carefully, trace a tenuous subcurrent of 
thought running like a thread through speech after 
speech. 

Thus Charles F. Kettering, a vice president of 
General Motors, a Rotarian, and an exponent of un- 
fettered individualism, earnestly said: “Let’s not get 
too absorbed in our present-day environment. Let's 
think out of it. Let’s think into the newer and better 
things that can come. . . . So when we say we live 
in difficult times, We say we are living in times that 
we do not understand.” 

Everywhere, men more and more are reacting 
against mere acceptance of things, and are searching 
for new ways of coping with problems. A discern- 
ing eye will see that, through them, mankind is 
groping for that which for more than 30 years has 
been the essence of Rotary: Service Above Self. 


It is of significance that the Rotary ideal of service 


provides a common base for men, regardless of na- 


A keen desire to serve is the com- 
mon denominator ot Rotarians 
—especially when economic and 


social tensions vex all nations. 
tionality. Some time ago, Professor J. H. Nicholson, 
of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng 
land, remarked at a gathering of English Rotarians: 
“In the solution of world problems of today, Rotary 
is the only international organization which has 
come through the postwar turmoil intact. It is, fos 
instance, one of the few bridges between democratic 


England, Fascist Italy, and-Nazi Germany.” 


A: a Rotary conference at Genoa, Italy, Mauric: 
Duperrey, of Paris, former Vice President of Rotary 
International, observed: “It is my opinion that th 
realization of the Rotarian principles will give your 
corporative institutions more life, as well as a unique 
work of relief.” 

Thus Rotary thought is in the focus of happenings 
The Rotary Wheel, with its six 


spokes, symbolizes not only that its wearer is a mem 


around the earth. 


ber of an independent and autonomous unit within 
the Rotary organization, but also that this independ 
ence and freedom, as all freedom is ethically con 
ceived, is combined with high responsibilities. 

The principle of service is not something merely 
to be conceived intellectually, but a something to be 
felt, to be experienced. To be effective, it must be 
transposed into deeds in the Rotarian’s own vocation 
and in his community, both local and national. 

Further, it must motivate and promote true /7/e7 
national service. 

While fostering the independence and national 
characteristics peculiar to our own nations, we must 
not lose sight of the importance of fostering world 
cooperation—a service truly inter-nationes. 

The greater the political and economic difficulties 
are among the nations, the greater is the duty of each 
Rotarian to do all he can to remove those difficulties 
and to bring about mutual understanding among all 
the peoples and nations of the world. 

Today it is not possible to do things by halves. 
a Rotary Club is not 


Merely to be a member of 


enough; one must be a Rotarian. 
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Liberal, eve luthor Wells has 
scores of books including famed Outline of History. 


provocative, written 


HAVE been moving house and turning over old 
papers. I find among others several green-covered pam- 
phlets 1 had completely forgotten. ‘They were printed 
and published for the League of Nations Union betore 
Wilson to the 
One’ in particular bears the title, Prolego- 
mena to the Stud, of W orld-O) 


I was associated with the making of this tract. It was 


the coming of President Conterence of 
Versailles. 
ganization. 
produced by a committee of 12, Mr. Ernest Barker, Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon, Mr. John Hilton, Protessor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. H. Wickham Steed, Mr. J. A. Spender, Mr. L. S. 
Woolf, Mr. A. E. Zimmern, and myself, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer as secretary. They called themselves the Re- 
search Committee of the League of Nations Union and 
they seem to have had the modest and commendable 
idea that before the world launched itself upon the ex- 
periment of a World League it would be worth while 
to inquire just what was meant by a League of Nations, 
what such a League might do, what could be its fune- 
tions and methods, and how and to what extent it could 
be made into a developing World Pax. 

This Prolegomena which bears as a second title, The 
Idea of a League of Nations, was evidently intended to 
be the preface to a series of constructive studies. Most 
of these studies were never made. But for all that, the 
document is a very significant one. 

To begin with, it is interesting to realize that at that 


time there were these 12 people and several of them 
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The Debate-of-the-Month 


What's Ahead 
for the League? 


H. G. Wells Says— 


It Has Fatled, No 
Let’s Write It Off! 


were quite considerable people—all prepared to admit 
that a League of Nations might be anything from a sham 
and a phrase up through a great variety of good or evil 
possibilities, and that it was not simply worth while, 
but urgently necessary, to get clear ideas about it, before 
events overtook them. 

Events overtook them long before their ideas were 
clear enough to be effective. J suppose the archives of 
the League of Nations Union contain all the necessary 
material for a complete history of that Research Com- 
mittee. Its members seem to have scattered and _ it 
vanished as a separate entity before the advent of Presi 
dent Wilson. 
ence after 1919, 


I cannot trace any evidence of its exist- 

No one called upon it for the results 
of its researches. 

President Wilson came to Europe like a Messiah. 
And the world was ripe for a Messiah, The hope of all 
the world was behind him, and never in the whole his 
tory of human good intentions was there so disastrous 
a failure as his. 

Apologists plead that at least he gave the world the 
League of Nations. That is precisely what he did not 
do. The Wilsonian League of Nations was fundamen 
tally different from anything that was being worked out 
in the minds of reasonable men at that time. My green 
pamphlet proves it. Something of the kind was so 
manifestly in the air, there was so massive a desire and 
hope for world organization throughout the earth, that 
his assumption of championship was much more “jump 
ing the claim” than performing any essential creative 
service. 

Crewe House had made the phrase “League of 
Nations” popular even in Germany. It was the obvious 
wear for every smart politician in 1918. It was still 
extraordinarily undefined. Any one of a hundred pat 
terns of League was possible, and this one that was 
tacked on to the Treaty of Versailles was probably one 
of the worst. It has ever since stood in the way of any 
rational organization of world affairs as one whole. 

The League of Nations has now become so much in 
men’s minds the only possible league of mankind, that 
I find it not merely interesting but—at the present crisis 
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in the world’s affairs—extraordinarily stimulating to read 
over again that rejected out-of-print pamphlet and note 
how clearly it anticipated and sought to avoid the main 
lines along which a League of Nations would be likely 
to go wrong. When at last the actual League of Nations 
came into being, I, who took the work of my colleagues 
with tremendous seriousness, retired, vociferating as 
What 


loudly as I could, “This is not it. This is not 


mankind ordered. This thing neither will do nor can 
do the work it will pretend to do.” 

My role as an irresponsible writer left me free to do 
that. It was easy for me to do. But several of my 
colleagues, Zimmern and Gilbert Murray for example, 
were of a less exacting disposition. They had so set 
their hearts on a League of Nations, they had so prom 
ised themselves to be in it, that they could not bring 
themselves to abstain. It would, I suppose, have seemed 
to them disloyalty to that promising phrase “League of 
Nations” not to have followed strenuously after and 
fought defensively for any old simulacrum of a league 
that Versailles produced. 

Many other men of the active and official type who 
were associated with League of Nations suggestions and 
inquiries in those early days, Senor Madariaga and Siu 
Arthur Salter, for example, showed a similar disposition 
“This 
is merely a beginning. It is 


not exactly what the world asked tor, but let us do o 


to accept Wilson’s questionable gift. They said: 
sham World Parliament 
best with it.” And for the past 18 years, hundreds of 
thousands of able and intelligent people have been try 
ing to do their best with this Geneva League of Nations 

much as a woman who has been sent a leg of mutton 
instead of a bolt of cloth from the general store, might 


try to do her best with it as costume material. 


An historic photograph of the Big Four of the Versail 
(left to right) Premiers Orlando of Italy, Lloyd Geors 
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political life ot the last two centuries has schooled many 


otherwise hig hly intelligent men, and by it the minds are 


and fixed 
that the great 


world live out of relation to any 


CIT’ umscribed 
fact 


now invineibly 
They 


nen in the 


can disregard the majority of 


such govern- 


ment with astonishing ease. The United States, Canada, 
hina, India, Australia, South America, for example, show 
masses of mankind whose aflairs are not incorporated 


as the word is understood in 


inv “Power diplomatic jar- 


gon; and quite recently the people of Russia have violently 


| | | f 4] S : | sh , 
broken away trom such an 1dea oF the tate, and show 


These objectors are 1n 


and I&th Centuries in 


small disposition to revert to it. 
fact thinking still in terms of the 17th 
history. 


had 


Europe, very special phase In 


The European “Power” idea a traceable and defin- 
finds its elementary conceptions clearly 
{rt of War—and 
its influence. But 
the fixity of so many minds upon this old and almost entirely 


european idea ol 


able SOUTCE One 


in Machiavelli’s Prince and in his 


stated 


we may hojpx draws near to the end ot 


international politics as an 


affair of competitive Foreign Offices has its 


alue for those who are convinced of the need 


oranew order ol human relationships, pDEeEcause 


shows so clearly how incompatible with the 
pressing needs of the present time are the Euro 
pean conceptions of a Foreign Ofhce and of 


liplomacy as a secretive chaflering for advan 


tages. 
Could anything be plainer than that? 
Next, the Committee made the 
statement 


League of Na 


! 
SIMPLly a 


Research 
clearest that the 
tons we required, had to be not 
clearing house for political disputes, but an 


organization of the common economic in 
terests of mankind. 


The pamphlet goes on to say: 
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This Power idea carries with it much more mischief than 
the threat of sudden war and the attendant necessities of 
armament. 
systems that the current conceptions of economic wartare and 
territorial exploitation have grown. It is to them that we 
owe the conception of peace as a phase of military prepara- 
tion during which there is a systematic attempt to put rivals 
And it will be clear that an 
idea of the world as a conflict of 

merely the abandonment ot 
essentially militarist, but also the abandonment of the idea 
of the world as a conflict of economic systems. 

As we penetrate these common prepossessions of an age 


It is about the nuclei of these European “Power” 


at an economic disadvantage. 
abandonment of the 
“Powers” 


involves not ideas 


which is now drawing to a close, the positive as compared 
with the negative side of the League of Nations’ proposal 
opens out. Behind the primary negative project of “no war” 
upon ye appears as a necessary ‘corollary a new economic 
which there will be a collective regard 


of mankind. The examination Saal 


phase in history, in 
for ae common weal 
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the possibilities of economic world control, 
“poolings” 


elaboration of 
already immensely foreshadowed by the gigantic 
that have been forced upon the nations allied against Ger- 
many, is one of the most rapidly expanding chapters in the 
study of the League of Nations’ project. * 


And be 


cause all that side of our research suggestions was dis- 


No one on earth seems to have heeded that. 


regarded, for 18 years we have seen a world of cut-throat 
economic and monetary warfare pretending to be a 
world leagued for 

Finally let me quote another statement of these Twelve 


peace. 
Apostles of that Committee and ask the reader to com 
pare its ample propositions with the realities of Geneva: 
negative peace is not our permanent aim. It 1s some 
thing, of course, to have a rest from suffering and the inflic 
tion of suffering; but it is a greater thing to be set free, and 
peace sets people free. It sets them free to live, to think, to 
work at the work that is best worth doing, to build instead 
of destroying, to devote themselves to the pursuit or the cre 
ation of the things that seem highest, instead of having to 
spend all their time in trying to avoid being killed. 
Peace is an empty cup that we can fill as we please; it is 
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Camera versions of 
three major crises 
in League history. 


(Left to right): In 
1933, Japan’s dele- 
gationwalks out of 
the Assembly as a 
protest against the 
League's Manchu- 
rian report... . 
The Council latei 
in 1933 when Ger- 
many withdrew. 
. . . Lhe Council 
in 1935, debating 
issues arising out 
of the Italo-Eth- 
1opian dispute. 








can seize or neglect. To rec 
ognize this is to sweep out 
of one’s mind all dreams ol 
a world peace contrived by 
a few jurists and influential 
people in some odd corner 
of the world’s administra 
tive bureaus. As well might 
the three tailors of Tooley 
Street the 
nium in being. Permanent 


declare millen 
world peace must necessa 
rily be a great process and 
state of affairs, greater in 
deed than any war process, 
because it must anticipate, 
comprehend, and prevent 
any war process, and de 
mand the conscious, the un- 
derstanding, the willing participation of the great majority 
of human beings. 

We, who look to it as a possible thing, are bound not to 
blind ourselves to, or conceal from others, the gigantic and 
laborious system of labors, the immense tangle of 
tions, which its establishment involves. If political institu 
tions or social methods stand in the way of this great good 
for mankind, it is fatuous to dream of compromises with 
them. A world peace-organization cannot evade universal 
relationships. 

It is clear that if a world league is to be living and endu: 
ing, the idea of it and the need and righteousness of its 
service must be taught by every educational system in the 
world. It must either be served by or be in conflict with 
every religious organization; it must come into the life of 
every one, not to release men and women from loyalty, but 
to demand it for itself. The answer to this criticism that 
the world peace will release men from service is, therefore, 
that the world peace is itself a service. 
does for the deaths, but for that greater gift, for the lives, 
of men. 

The League of Nations cannot be a little thing: it is either 
to be a great thing in the world, an overridit 
greater state, or nothing. 
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faith of those who direct his affairs; and the probability of 
a cruel, confused class war throughout Europe, roughly par- 
allel in its methods to the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, 
and released by a similar loss of faith in leaders and govern- 
ments, appears at the end of the vista of waste of directive 
energy and natural resources, and completing that waste of 
directive energy and natural resources into which the military 
systems of Europe, the German Empire being the chief and 
led mankind. 

, overstrained and exhausted, will then give 


loremost, have 
Systematic force 
place to chaotic force, and general disorganization will ensue. 
Thereafter the world may welter in contusion for many gen 
erations, through such ruinous and impoverished centuries 
close the Roman Imperial story, before it develops the 


vitality for an effective 


Bas interesting pamphlet The Idea of a League of 


Vations series of 


studies and discussions to yield real directive planning of 


reorganiZation. 


was to have been the preface to a 


the new organization. But | found only one of them in 


my archives and I doubt if any others were printed. This 


is a thin pamphlet entitled The Way to the League of 


Nations; it was evidently written during the early stages 


of the Peace Conference and it bears many marks of 


revision, hasty compromise, and dismay. 


pleads among other things for a prolongation of the 
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Peace Conference, as a sort of League of Victors, until 
an effective League of Nations can be established and it 
assumes that the private armament industry will be abol- 
ished. After that publication, the Research Committee 
of the League of Nations Union faded out of existence. 

It seemed absurd to most of its members to go on 
developing ideas that were being completely ignored 
by the politicians in control. Its chief financial sup 
porter withdrew, having developed a marvelous idea of 
his own, “a world police,” with no world home office to 
direct its activities and an imaginary peace mentality 
arising no one knew how out of nothing in particular 
and the League of Nations Union purged of a mem 
ber or so, devoted itself to a propaganda for the coming 
“real” League, right or wrong anyhow—representing it 
chiefly as an essential buttress of the British Empire. 

The Wilsonian League of Nations has been on trial 
now for as long as it takes for a child to grow from birth 
to the age of military service. 

It is manifestly a useless, entirely ineffective organiza 
tion, a blind alley into which a great wealth of noble 
idealism has been side-tracked. 

Is it not time that liberal-minded people throughout 
the world wrote off this failure, and went to work again 
at the task that was interrupted by President Wilson’s 
disastrous raid on Europe? 

The human intelligence has to work out the problem 
of a world organization to avert the chaotic warfare and 
uncontrollable disorder that is plainly approaching. Or 
it will be submerged altogether by violence and passion. 
So far as my interpretation of contemporary history 
goes, the human intelligence, by its prepossession with a 
false League of Nations, has wasted 18 years. 
COUNTRIES. TRANSLATION RIGHTS RESERVED 


COPYRIGHT IN ALL 
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What's Ahead 
for the League? 


Despite Setbacks Its 
Work Will Go On Says: 


Arthur Sweetser 





OR the first time in the history of mankind there 
exists a permanent, organized official association of na 
tions for the preservation of peace and the advancement 
of international codperation. This is one of the most 
vital, and the least appreciated, facts of the world-life of 
today. It is the one fact which critics of the League of 
Nations most constantly overlook, and the friends of the 
League, strangely enough, least often stress. 

Undoubtedly the League has had its “failures,” has 
fallen short of many hopes, has not brought the mil- 
lenium. Its friends have often overestimated it, as its 
enemies have underestimated it. But all that is detail 
compared to the single fact, unprecedented in history, 
that a League of Nations does exist. How many times, 
one may ask, has it been declared “dead” on the highest 
authority; how many times has it faced its “crucial test” 
how often have people said that, if the League does not 
succeed this time, there will not be another time? 

All proven untrue in the event. The League has had 
its setbacks, like any human institution; it has its weak 
spots, like all efforts of mankind; it has its places where 
it could be improved or strengthened ... but some 
where within it there must be a tremendous vitality to 
make it continue on, despite all the shocks and disillu 
sionments of the postwar years. There is something 
strangely persistent about it that still keeps it on the front 
pages of the world’s newspapers, that makes it a focal 
point—perhaps not the principal one, but still an impor 
tant one—in the foreign policies of most nations. 

The truth is that the League of Nations corresponds 
to one of the basic yearnings of mankind, the yearning 
for peace and security. It has commonly—and rightly 
—been called the single good result that came out of the 
World War. It was, and is, a hope that gave at least 
some higher purpose for the slaughter of ten million 
men and the wounding of thirty million more. It was 
the one most positive result of the Peace Conference, the 
single effort which overflowed the boundaries of the 
Warring states and took on a world-wide appeal. It was, 
in a sense, the offering of the youthful Colossus of Amer- 
ica, at the moment the most powerful nation on earth, 
with its armament new and fresh, its manpower un- 
touched, its idealism high, and its President supremely 
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have been the constitutions and the laws of nation after 
That does not mean, however, that the Ten 
that 


nation. 


Commandments should be abolished or constitu- 
tions and laws should be swept away. No, the ideal has 
been set in world life, as it has been set in personal and 
political life; the will to drive it through is now needed. 

just here is a surprising fact. Some of the sincerest 
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advocates of in the world permit themselves to 


peace 
vet discouraged because man’s enemy through the ages 
has not been finally scotched in 18 short years; they turn 
savagely or despairingly, as the case may be, against the 
single human institution which is aiming to achieve their 
ends. They forget their own enemies; they forget the 
forces which tend to kill their ideals; and they turn in 
despair or bitterness against the League which is fight- 
ing their battles to the best of its limited strength. 

The caustic remark of a powerful leader in a nonmem- 
ber state that those who had the power to impose peace 
were too “cowardly” to do so, has a certain amount of 
almost awesome truth in it. The battle for peace is the 
hardest and bitterest in man’s upward march from sav- 
agery; the enemy lies entrenched in millions of years 
of history and psychology and finds constant battalions 
of new allies in fear, mob-feeling, selfishness, provincial- 


ism, and money-greed. 


ies is not near; peace can no more be estab- 


lished by simply sitting back and wishing for it than 
murder can be abolished by saying that it is unkind. 
Ramparts must be built; institutions and courts created; 
new channels of communication and of thought opened 
up; better methods of philosophy and psychology instilled. 

Few people in the world today realize what unprece- 


dented unnumbered 


What a 


change, indeed, that representatives of nearly three- 


progress has been made In 


ways toward this goal in 18 fears. 
score nations should meet automatically, once a_ year, 
without fanfare or fuss, to discuss any matter of com- 
mon interest, in full public session, with the press of the 


world at their very elbows! That representatives of the 
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The Council on a busy 
day — with journalists 
talking itover.... The 
Council has four per- 
manent members; 10 are 
elected by the Assembly. 





principal nations of 
the world meet ev- 
ery three months to 





expedite their com 
mon program! That experts in economics, finance, com- 
munications, transit, health, mandates, opium, child wel- 
fare, and all the huge gamut of international interest 
should come periodically together, as part of a larger 
whole, to add their contribution to the general welfare 
and to secure from the world community the added 
strength that their isolated endeavors would have lacked! 
That there is now a common home of the nations, an in 
ternational civil service, a world-wide wireless station, 
an unparalleled center of international news, a machinery 
that can instantly be set in motion to try to bring about 
common action in the general good... . 

Obviously, it has not always succeeded. It is like any 
other human institution in its possibility of failure. Ene- 
mies, or timid friends, can point to the Manchurian or 
the Abyssinian crises, the Disarmament or the Economic 
Conferences, as demonstrating how far the League’s 
efforts have not corresponded with the actual events. 

But if the failures of the League are made to stand out 
as sharply in international life as a blaziag conflagration 
in a crowded community, it has also had its successes, 
which are far less publicized. One can never know how 
many international crises might have developed if the 
League had not been there, any more than one can tell 
how many murders may have been forestalled by the 
mere existence of the police. Similarly, one can never be 
sure how many of these crises might have developed into 
actual war if the League had not been there, any more 
than one can be sure that an incipient blaze might not 
have developed into a major conflagration if the fire de 
partment had not been on hand. But the uncertainty is 
not cause for getting rid of either the police or the fire 
department in a social community or of the League in 
the international community. 

Nevertheless, a series of grave disputes has been settled 
through the League. Almost in the first year occurred 
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the Aaland Islands conflict between Finland and Sweden. 
In the years since have come some thirty other disputes 
Manchuria and Abys 


sinia, of course, the gravest, but others of great potential 


of varying danger and intensity: 


danger also, as the Corfu crisis, where a most dithicult 
situation was liquidated; the Greco-Bulgar, where hos 
tilities were stopped after invasion had already begun: 
the Saar conflict between France and Germany, where an 
irreproachable solution was found; the Chaco dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, where the League, despite 
all contrary statements, played a vital rdle; the Leticia 
dispute between Peru and Colombia, where it provided 
the basis of settlement; the Marseilles murder case be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Hungary, where it effected a 
complete settlement; the Rhineland crisis, where it of 
fered an alternative to war and brought Germany to the 
Council table as Sir Edward Grey had not been able to 
bring her in 1914. 

What would have happened in all these cases if there 
had been no League? One can only guess, of course, 
but the assumption is fair that in some, at least, if re 
course had not been open to Geneva, the only alterna 
tive would have been war. Sometimes nations may not 
want to fight but may see no other way out. The League 
provides that other way; it also provides a mechanism by 
which other, disinterested nations can at once, as a mat 
ter of right, bring the crisis into free, open, and public 
discussion. This is perhaps the greatest upward step 
toward peace that the nations have ever taken; let it not 
be lightly weighed or quickly dismissed. 

That is not, however, to overestimate the League or to 
minimize weaknesses or imperfections that are more 
manifest to those in Geneva than to people anywher: 
else. Never have the real friends and supporters of the 
League been more alive to its difficulties than today in 
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The Assembly of the 
League is the general de- 
liberative body. Its 58 
member countries meet in 
September, This year’s As- 
sembly is giving much 
serious thought to ways of 
strengthening the work of 
the League . . . Galleries 
are usually well filled. 
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“There is no doubt that the man over 60 
ts ‘the forgotten man’ of medical science.” 
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Now [hat You're Fifty— 


By Lucas A. Miller, 4.D. 


HAT WISE and witty old rascal, Alexander Pope, 
“All 


men pay themselves the compliment to think they one 


commented on a very human foible when he said: 
day shall not drivel.” But, unless we meet with one of 
the middle age diseases o1 xo down before gunmen or 
speeders, we shall all discover on some unhappy day 
that we are growing old. 

At 20, we are frankly bored by discussion of the dura- 
tion of life. We wonder why anyone should care to live 
to be very old. In middle life, the future holds more of 
attraction, and on the shady side of 60, we rush fran- 
tically after any cult or chimera that promises extension 
of our allotted time. 

The Bible says that a man may reasonably expect to 
reach 70 years, or by reason of strength, 80. But not- 
withstanding this apparent expectancy and the remark- 
able longevity of some of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
average of life in early Bible times was only about 18 
years. War and pestilence kept the life-span down to 30 
for many centuries. It reached 45 in the °60's, and is 
now 59.1 years. If medical progress remains fairly con- 
stant, we may hope to reach the “three-score-and-ten” of 
the psalmist in the next 50 years. 

Dr. Louis 1. Dublin states that 10 years could be added 
te the present figures if all persons could be brought un- 
der the favorable environment now enjoyed by certain 


Cut down on food and exercise 
—but remember that most of the 
world’s best work was done by 
men on the shady side of fifty. 


groups, and Dr. Hart, of Bryn Mawr, prophesies that by 
the year 2000 the life-span will be 100 years. He further 
predicts that many babies born at that date will live to be 
200 years old! 

Much has been done to lower the mortality under 60, 
but very little to extend life beyond 60. We have not at- 
tacked middle-age diseases—heart and kidney affections, 
cancer, apoplexy, and diabetes—as we, have attacked 
diphtheria and typhoid. There is no doubt that the man 
over 60 is “the forgotten man” of medical science. 

Why we grow old is the greatest problem of our hu- 
man existence. We know that there is a period of growth 
and of physical perfection, that harmonious balance is 
maintained for a time and then deterioration sets in and 
death ensues. Old age is a normal process, not a dis- 
ease; it is the running down of the human mechanism by 
the passage of time. 

When evidences of disease accompany age, we call it 
senility. Healthy, normal, old age is called senescence. 
It is usual to classify as old all persons over 65. But a 
man whose chronological age is 60 may have a mind of 
50 and arteries that register 70. Our legal age is reckoned 
on a calendar, our physiological age is recorded in our 
changing tissues. It is life, not time, that makes us old. 
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There are certain definite signs of physiological ageing, 
whether they appear at 40 or 60. Time steals up behind 
us and plants a few gray hairs, the barber rubs tonic on 
the bald spots. (About this time, one fly remarks to an- 
other, “Do you remember, Brother, when this boulevard 
was a mere path?”) We visit the dentist, we complain 
that luncheon speakers mumble, and we put more pep- 
per in the soup. We become conscious of an embarrass 
ing fullness under our tightening vest. Perhaps out 
friends remind us of the definition: Middle age—that 
period of a man’s life when growth stops at both ends, 
but continues at the middle. 

Certain characteristic attitudes warn us of the approach 
of the dreaded senility. Walking with the head and neck 
well forward, stiffened fingers, thenar atrophy and slow 
progressive tremor of the head are traditional symptoms. 
Mental symptoms creep on insidiously. Names of per- 
sons and places escape the memory. There is a definite 
loss of curiosity and interest in general events; the range 
of conversation is narrowed to material needs and satis 
factions. What was, in the first telling, a corking good 
story is worn threadbare by repetition. 

Some aged persons seem able to establish a sort of im 
munity to disease and resist infections successfully. But 
such longevites do die eventually, at ages varying from 
the comparatively common centenary mark to the reputed 
154 years of the amorous Turk, looking for his twelfth 
wile. With such senescents the machinery of life simply 
runs down like the famous “one-horse shay.” 

Dr. Stockard raises an interesting question: the pos 
sibility of preventing the symptoms of old 
age by adjustment of the chemical balance. 
“Why may it not be possible,” he asks, “to 


cite: * 
‘Failure to recuperate quickly after 
strenuous exercise is a danger signal.” 
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stabilize the chemical constitution at 25 vears and main 


tain that balance for an indefinite period?” To arrest the 
process of age does not seem more impossible than to at 
rest development at different stages as is now being don 
in laboratory experiments with plants and animals. “The 
spectacular experiments of Dr. Alexis Carrell, whi 
kept the connective tissue of a chicken’s heart 


—— 
£4) years, 1S a case 1n point. 


, v. is it that so few human beings, comparat vel 


speaking, live to run down in the normal 


Process ¢ { 


senescence? Because acute and chronic infections carry 


off 86 percent of them. The late Chiet Justice Holmes 
is a striking instance. He had established remarkable r 
sistance to the infirmities of age and was well equipped 
to live, with mentality alert, beyond the century mac! 
But he let down that eternal vigilance which must 


} 


tend the footsteps ot a nonagenariin, exp ised himse 


duly, overdrew his energy reserve, and succumbed to 
infection. 
The | - 7 | 
he best insurance for a long lite is parents who 


lived a long time. Heredity is undoubtedly the mos 


‘ ] | . ] 
portant single factor in longevity, but we can, by | ' 
1 1 
intelligent thought, build up resistance against the da 
gers that threaten. Theodor Roosevelt built up a ruygy 


constitution trom a puny adol scence and threat nea tt 


berculosis. His imprudent exertions on the African ey 
pedition cut short what might, with greater precautle 
have been an active advanced age. 

Where there is short-lived parentage, on the one side, 


and long lived parent. ve, on the other, nature 


makes a supreme attempt to rise to the period 
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with nature may help one to pass the danger points safely. 

“The right diet can actually extend life,” says Professor 
Sherman, and he proceeds to prove it by experiments on 
animals. By feeding one well, he causes it to grow in 


robust health; by deficient food he dwarfs the other. 
The physiological laws which govern these animals are 
identical with human laws. “Intelligent food selection, 


rather than natural selection,” concludes McCullom, “is 
the cause of length of lite.” 

Very little of value is gained by interviewing individ- 
ual centenarians. ‘Their memory is faulty and they are 
inclined to be poseurs. One ancient will tell you that he 
has lived so long because he “always ate as he darned 
pleased,” not realizing that he has lived in spite of it, 
and another will hold it highly important that he has 


always smoked a corn-cob pipe. 


@.. thing is certain—we habitually eat too much. 


The Latins have a pertinent saying: “Gormandizing has 
killed more than the sword.” Osler advised every man 
after 50 to modify his diet; to eat less, and to abate every 
seven years until he leaves life, as he entered it, on the 
diet of a child. More middle-aged men commit suicide 


OVerwWwol k. 


than by With the aged, a 


by overeating 
single gastronomic excess may be fatal. Some one has 
truly said that the greatest menace to the health of an old 
man 1s too good a cook. It was a Scotchman who con- 
cluded: “If ye would live lang, keep a wee bit puny.” 
The fast days of the Bible had a sound physical basis. 
But we have turned the “holy days” into holidays, and 
the fast-days into feast days, to the great detriment of our 
One 


regulates his food intake by the brain rather than the ap- 


arteries. who, after 50, watches his waistline and 
petite, will not be a candidate for early senility or one of 
I ; 
the dege nerative diseases. 

When a man is chronically tired, grouchy, and sure 


that the world is going straight to the bow-wows, he 


“Very little of value is gained by inte 
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Their memory ts faulty and they are inclined to be poseurs. 
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viewing individual centena- 
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should look to his vitamins. One may not be seriously 
underweight and still be suffering from one of the de- 
finciency diseases. One may eat heartily and still be 
underfed. 

It is estimated that 20 millions of people in the United 
States alone are living near or below the borderline of 
nutritional safety. Expert advice is necessary in the ra- 
tioning of dependent peoples. Unfortunately, many of 
the cheapest, most satisfying foods, fail to provide the 
necessary vitamins: potatoes, for instance, the basic food 
of so many families. The dangers of the modern diet 
are too much starches and sugars, too much animal pro- 
tein; too little of fruit, milk, vegetables, and whole grains. 

Something happened in war times which should have 
been a warning to the world. The crew of the German 
ship, the Kronprinz Wilhelm, numbering 500 men, was 
fed from confiscated foodstuffs, taken from captured 
ships. For 255 days, these men lived on frozen meat, 
white flour, lard, cheese, rice, sugar, potatoes, tea, and 
coffee. Sounds all right, does it not? But, one day, the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm anchored off Newport News with 
110 very sick men, many of them paralyzed. They had 
been licked, not by enemy guns, but by enemy foodstuffs. 
When they were saturated with the proper vitamins no 
further cases developed and most of the men recovered. 

During the blockade, the Danish War Council put the 
whole country on a ration of black bread, cabbage ‘soup, 
potatoes, and greens. They had little milk, no meat, and 
no fats. After a year, public health reports showed a 
marked decrease of the middle-age diseases, arthritis, 
gastric ulcer, and diabetes. It does not follow that the 
man who suffers from acidosis should live on black bread 
and cabbage soup, but he should learn to relish green 
vegetables and tolerate milk. 

The average layman is hopelessly bewildered by the 
commercial propaganda that surrounds foodstuffs. He 
needs expert advice in arranging a balanced diet suited 
to his age, individual needs, and environ 
ment. There is grave danger in following fad 
diets or changing food-habits, too suddenly, 
after 50. 
years of study to the subject helps you to find 
your nutritional balance, yot should stick to 
it religiously, no matter what facetious friends 
or family may say. It isn’t easy, but it can be 


After someone who has devoted 


done. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., with every 
temptation to self-indulgence that wealth can 
suggest, has lived rigorously for years. At 7, 
he can say, “IJ am grateful every day for the 
contentment I find in living a quiet and sim 
ple life.” 

Next in importance after the proper diet, 
is the budgeting of energy. Failure to recu 
perate quickly after strenuous exertion is a 
danger signal. There is a let-down of energ) 
at 50, and another at 60. It is sheer folly to 
over draw a dwindling account. This does 


not imply that the [Continued on page 61| 
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People Will 
Spend If- 


By Alvan Macauley 


President, Packard Motor Car Company 
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OW MANY in your family? Five, let us as- 
sume, just to have a numerical starting point. It there 
fore devolves upon you to provide the cash to buy tood 
for five, clothing for five, shelter for five. These are bare 
essentials, and somehow the bill must be met. In this 
civilization of which we are parts, it is the inescapable 
duty of income-earners to provide these necessities. 

Let us broaden our view to include an entire country, 
your country. The people within it constitute a national 
family. Just as inescapably, you, of that nation, must teed, 
clothe, and shelter them all. The money for it will come 
out of the incomes of you who are fortunate enough to 
have incomes. That coin you gave to the man on the 
street this morning must come out of your family budget, 
and likewise the money to do as much for several others 
without means of their own. It 7s coming out of your 
family budget, in taxes, in contributions to welfare agen- 
cies, In assistance you may be giving directly to relatives 
or friends or former employees. Or in the form of money 
you spend which spreads in wide circles throughout the 
economic pool of business. 

Once the solvent citizen of any country grasps the 
problem of relief in terms of the mouths that he must 
feed whether or no, he personalizes it. Here is the mini- 
mum cost of supporting the population within his na- 
tion’s borders. This bill must be met—not by some 
vague, formless mass known as the public, not by some 
distant mechanism known as the government, but by 
the individuals like you and me who have incomes and 
therefore must share them. So much is beyond dispute. 

How will this be done? It is not my purpose to fan 
the controversy about dole versus work relief, about fed- 
eral versus local agencies, about any of the hundred and 
one technicalities on which others are better qualified to 
decide. Rather, I prefer to deal with the only permanent 
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solution: Bringing back into com- 
mercial and other normal employ- 
ment the millions who today must 
be supported from outside funds 
because they cannot earn any tor 


themselves. Everyone agrees that 


this is what every nation must 
work toward. The question thus 
far unanswered—is: How shall 


they be returned to work? 
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“Eventually new things will re- 
place the old.... By improving 
our products ...we can induce 
the purchaser to spend more.” 


Can cigars be given person- 
ality? Here is how a German 
cigar manufacturer has got 
out ahead of the parade. In 
some lines, betterment of 
packaging and of appearance 
have greatly revived sales. 


Rock-a-bye baby, up to date; 
when Mother leaves the crib, 
the air-conditioning device (in 
the left corner of the picture, 
below ) keeps the air healthful. 
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Certainly in my own country, 
and probably in most countries which are somewhere 
nearly self-contained, there is enough idle money so that 
if a substantial proportion of it were to be spent within 
a few months, it would go a long way toward reéstab- 
lishing commercial and industrial activity at a normal 
level. If you doubt it, have a look at the official statistics 
of total savings bank deposits, of any and all reservoirs 
in which people place their surplus dollars. The figures 
statement is accurate. 


should convince you that my 


DD. you then say that it is the patriotic duty of all 


good citizens to divest themselves of their savings, as a 
sure-fire method of ending unemployment? In principle, 
probably this is true. In practice, it will not happen from 
any such motivation. Many communities, a few years 
back, put on enthusiastic campaigns to wring from re- 
luctant individuals their written promises to spend a 
given amount within a specified period. In most in- 
stances the prospect signed it Was easier to sign than to 
argue. But the cash registers of local merchants did not 
jingle at any greatly accelerated rate. 

Why, after all, should the individual with a family of 
his own rush out to spend part of his savings on the as- 
surance that it would be all for the common good? If 
everybody with savings had actually spent half of them 
at that time, it would probably have greatly lessened the 


national unemployment. It might even have worked out 








to cost the thrifty savers less than they 
have subsequently been taxed to fi- 
nance the relief rolls. But with hu- 
man nature as fixed a quantity as it 
is—for testimony to this effect, let 
me suggest that you reread Plutarch 
or any of the ancient classics with an 
eye to the very modern motives be- 
hind humanity in those days—things 
don’t work out according to theories. 

There is just one way to induce 
people to spend more of their money. 
Briefly, that is by giving them some- 
thing they want more than money. 


Business men who sell bread or meat 





or soap or shoes have as a group 

come through the depression years with respectable sales 
totals and with steady employment for their forces. 
People even in lean years of uncertainty want these sta- 
ples more than they want money. Business men who sell 
less essential articles have a less consistent record. Some 
of them have been steadily able to trade people out of 
their money, others have not yet hit upon ways to make 
their products desired beyond cash, while still others 
who started the depression with no sales have contrived 
methods of making their products so attractive that they 


no longer complain that business is bad. I do not feel 
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that I am qualified to speak with any authority on how 
recovery can be assured in nations other than my own, 
which is more nearly selt-suthcient in its economy than 
are many. But it seems selt-evident ot the United States, 
and likewise of the world, that it will entirely emerge 
from depressed conditions when manufacturers and mer- 
chants are offering for sale things which so attract the 
general public that the desire for these things overcomes 
the inordinate prudence which long guided every income- 
earner to save just as much as he could against a possible 
personal catastrophe. Depression and unemployment 
cannot until then be completely shaken off. This seems 
as plain as A-B-C, 

So it is squarely up to you and to me and to the entire 
class of individuals who manage industries and business. 
The problem is a direct challenge to our ability, to our 
ingenuity, to our qualifications as business men. If we 
can offer for sale products which people want so much 
that they will dig into their cash reserves to buy them, we 
shall pull us all out of our troubles, reémploy our laid-off 
personnel, resume dividend payments, spread prosperity 
once more. (Not too incidentally, of course, whenever 
any one of us solves this problem in his own business, the 
worst of his business troubles is over—another instance 
of him profiting most who serves best.) 

That the public wil buy if merchandise is sufficiently 
attractive is evident from experience. In some lines, it 
has been sufficient to reduce costs and prices. In others, 
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betterment of packaging and appearance have revived 


sales. Some of the most conspicuous examples have been 


in improved quality, whether of service or of product 


Frequently it has taken a combination of all these tactors 


to push sales up to the point of profit-making—which 


after all, is the real test of whether such an effort has be« 


successtul. 


| American automotive industry is as good an 


stance as any. We were all of us making as good cars 


as we knew how, and selling them at as low prices as we 
thought possible, back in 1929. When sales tell off, 1 
started seriously about the business of making O prod 
ucts better than they had been, and of giving bet va 
per dollar of price. 

Looking back now to those first years of the dep 
sion, any automobile manufacturer can see that whil 
he was on the right track he was prepared to go neith 


fast enough nor far enough. Conditions soon forced him 


to alter his pace and his objective. But despite the better 


cars at lower prices, it was not tll the 1934 and 1935 
models that automobile makers generally had product 
which the public wanted more than money The sales 


results for 1934 and 1935 are now public knowledg: 


effect on general employment, not only within 
motive industry but also throughout the United St 
Was SO vreal that It Was unque stionably the country 


Important single influence for solid business reco 
that period and since. 


Or let us look al the American railroads Lhe st l 


lined, light-weight, Diesel-powered trains have bi 


most conspicuous mstance ol the railroad ex \ 


search tor a product which the public will 


ri} ] ] 
hoarding Its money. There are others, less pub 


1 
| 
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but equally important in 


tioning, tor example; it 1S ONIVY Necessary for anyve 
take a short trip to realize how Many air-conditt 
diners, lounge cars, even sleeping-cars, have already be 


coupled into the trains. In Continued on pas ) 









Streamlining is one of the improve- 
ments which cause folks to decide to 
buy a new car. Here's a European 
model whose low wind resistance ve- 
sults (perhaps) in high sales appeal. 
This autogiro (right) can fold its 
wings and run along the highway 
like a car. From such inventions to 
popular-priced planes is but a step. A 
tremendous world-wide market awaits 
the small low-priced plane that is sim 
ple to manage—and invariably safe! 
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it's Funny Only Once 


By Robert E. Sherwood 


4A 


T SEEMS there were two Irishmen... Stop me 


if you’ve heard this one.” 

Stop! 

I’ve heard that joke, in all its various obnoxious forms, 
for altogether too many years So, I 
Unfortunately, there are many misguided 


and I’m sick of it. 
hope, are you. 
humorists who seem fondly to believe that it is still good. 
As former editor of a weekly magazine that is intended 
to be comic, I had to read many hundreds of jokes a day. 
If, in my frantic search through these manuscripts, I 
found one wheeze that was both original and funny, I 
felt impelled to declare a half holiday. The birth of a 
new joke is an event both blessed and rare. 

Of all the amateur mad-wags whose “nifties” I survey, 
possibly 70 percent base their calculations on the Pat and 
Mike formula. There was a time, in younger and more 
guileless days, when the chronicles of those whimsical 
Be- 


“ 


Hibernians were sure of a laugh; but not so now. 
gorra” and “Bejabbers” are no longer humorous. 
The two Irishmen have been laid tenderly to rest in a 
dark, dismal cemetery that is called the Graveyard of Old 
Jokes. Go there sometime and you will find moss-cov- 
ered tombstones that mark the final parking space of 
many time-honored wheezes. An elegy could be written 
about them. Here, beneath this simple slab, is the joke 
about the Scotchman who opened his purse and a moth 
flew out; here rests in peace the chorus girl who said, 
“Don’t give Edna a book for Christmas 
book”; here lies the rube who saw a giraffe and remarked, 


she’s got a 
Ye cain’t fool me—they ain’t no sech animule”; here is 
Little Willie, who was forever asking, “Daddy, what is 
the difference between an optimist and a_pessimist?”; 
here is the ham actor who played Hamlet behind a net; 
here are the absent-minded professor, the near-sighted old 
lady, the cook who always flirted with policemen, the 
Swedish janitor, the Englishman who always laughed 
later, the Jew who set fire 
“Whoopee!” says the 
editor on finding a 
new joke. “A half- 
day holiday for me!” 


to his clothing store, the 
hayseed who blew out the 
gas, the newly-weds, the 
mother-in-law, and the of- 
fice boy who invariably 
killed off a grandmother at 
the opening of the baseball 
season. 

Wander about through 
this hallowed grove and 
scoff, if you will, at the sad 
plight of these decrepit 
japes; but, at the same 
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time, shed a sympathetic tear on the sod which covers 
them. They were once regarded as “hot ones.” They 
helped many after-luncheon speakers, many vaudeville 
comedians, many travelling salesmen over the rough 
spots; they served to bring laughter into a world that 
needed it (a need, by the way, that may be considered 
acute even today). 

These dead jokes are the silent victims of that most 
capricious and inconstant quality in human life—the so- 
called “sense of humor.” 

Popular tastes change very 
slightly from century to cen- tty 
tury. In tragedy, in drama, in ed 
poetry, in romance, and in sen- ; 
timent, that which was good 
enough for the ancient Greeks 
is good enough for us. The 
same standards have applied 
to these things since the day his- 
tory first began. 

But it is terribly different 
with humor. We can’t laugh 
at the same jokes more than 
once—and the wisecracks that 
were considered highly comical 
ten years ago are now as out-of- 
date as last Thursday’s shave. 
This, perhaps, explains the fact 
that no humorist (as such) has 
ever achieved immortality. 

Jokes age rapidly and die 
young. If you doubt this, go 
to see any of Shakespeare’s 
comedies and count the num- 
ber of laughs that you derive 
therefrom. The beauty of the 
bard’s verse remains, but the 
humor is terrible. Or read the 
works of Artemus Ward, the 





first great American humorist, 
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look through old volumes of Punch, Life, Fliegende 
Blaetter, Puck or Le Rire, and wonder why they were 
known as comic papers. 

You will come to the conclusion that your ancestors 
were nit-wits and that the sense of humor was introduced 
with the first automobile. 

Lardner’s sentiment, as expressed in such stories as 
The Golden Honeymoon, will survive; but his matchless 
wit will follow Pat and Mike into oblivion—and with it 
will go Montague Glass’s Potash and Perlmutter, Wallace 
Irwin’s Hashimura Togo, George Ade’s Fables in Slang, 
P. G. Wodehouse’s delightful Britons, Kin Hubbard's 
Abe Martin, and all the other recent sources of mirth. 

As for the grotesque individuals who frolic about in 
the newspaper comic strips—what will become of them? 
How about Barney Google, Mutt and Jeff, Krazy Kat, 
Mr. and Mrs., Abie the Agent, Jiggs and Maggie, the 
Gumps, and Rube Goldberg’s Boobs? In answer, you 
have only to stretch your memory back 15 years or so 
and consider the fate that befell such favorites as Foxy 
Grandpa, Buster Brown, Desperate Desmond, and the 
Yellow Kid. 

You will find them all in a secluded sector of that same 
Graveyard of Old Jokes. They are pushing up daisies 
along with Boggs and Noggs, heroes of the dialogue 
jokes, whose mortal career was spent in saying things 
like this: 

Boggs: “Has your wife been entertaining 
this season?” 

Noggs: “Not very.” 

All this is very depressing, and serves 
to substantiate the old theory that all humor 
is typified by the clown whose heart is break- 
ing beneath his painted smile. That clown 
is Not worrying, as is popularly supposed, 
because of a sick child or a crippled mother; 
his heart is really broken by the thought 
that he will have to gather new material 
for next season. Last year’s gags don’t get 
laughs any more. 

There is, however, one gleam of hope 


and try to figure out how he earned that distinction. Or 









. 

for the old joke; reincarnation is always possib 
It you go to the Graveyard any night, you 

number otf ghouls engaged in the furtive work o 


interment It is their business to retrieve ftorgott 


wheezes, dust them off, and present them publicly 
brand new. 


T he most famous example ol this 1S the HOotaols 


of the Southern colonel who, on hearing a disturbat 


ANG FC 


Lohd, boss, dey int no 


his hen house, inquired as to its source, 
following response: “Fo’ de 
body heah ‘ceptin’ just us chickens.” 
That old-timer has appeared in countless ith 
guises. There is the joke about the chap who robbed a 
jewelry store and then sprinted down the street with a 
mob in full pursuit. Darting into a junk shop, he hid 
himself in a gunnysack and lay in a heap with simila 
sacks that contained scrap iron. The police came alt 
him, and started to shake the various sacks; when th 
ontained him, he lent 


nally litted the one which 


touch of realism to the episode by saying, “Jingle, Jingl 


Another old reliable that wouldn't stay dead ts the to 
lowing: 
“Where did he learn to be 


mer?” 


such a marvelou vim 


“He used to be a traffic cop in Venice.” 
t 


That appeared in the Yale Record more than 15 yea 
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ago, at the time when Rex Ingram, a great movie director, 
was an undergraduate humorist. It was generally con- 
ceded to be an old joke even then. And yet, that nifty 
was revived this past year (in slightly less respectable 
form) and quoted as the very latest in every club, in 
every Pullman smoking room, in every office, and at al- 
most every dinner table from one pole to another. 

Stull another example: 

“Didn't | meet you once in Buffalo?” 

“I’ve never been in Buffalo.” 

“Neither have I. It must have been a couple of other 
fellows.” 

This particular “wow” could probably be traced back 
to Holinshed’s Chronicle. In those days, jokes didn’t 
travel so fast as they do now; there were no stock ex- 
changes, no newspaper columns, no musical comedies, 
and no movie topical reviews to broadcast the newest 
cracks; but there were minnesingers and minstrels, in 
the form of travelling salesmen, and through them the 


cracks survived, 


Ry INE of these renovated jokes could have gone on in 
their original form; if they possessed the essentials of 
humor, they could be perpetuated. But they would al- 
ways be confronted with the fact that styles and tastes 
were undergoing radical alterations. 

Amateur humorists are not so perceptive. They argue 
that a laugh is a laugh, and that a remark which was 
funny in the “Naughty-Naughts” is funny today. That 
is why we hear so many dull speeches while we are 
munching our ice cream at the fag end of a luncheon; 
that is why radio fans tune off so promptly whenever a 
“humorous talk” is put on the air; that is why manu- 
script readers on comic papers die young. 

Therefore, to all those who want to qualify as the life 
of the party, who wish to be known as droll fellows, ir- 
repressible clowns, or mad wags, who are anxious to fas- 
cinate mixed audiences with the rapierlike quality of 
their wit—these words of advice are apologetically of- 
fered: 

Don’t ever start off any story with the introduction, 
“It seems 

Don’t ever confess that you are “reminded of an anec- 
dote 

Don’t ever explain beforehand that the joke you are 
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about to tell is funny. That is a contention which is al- 
ways extremely hard to prove. 

Don’t ever repeat a nifty that you heard in a musical 
revue. Its presence there is a guarantee of its age. 

Don’t ever tell dialect stories. 

Don’t ever assume that a joke which has been told ef- 
fectively by Irvin S. Cobb will sound funny when re- 
counted by you. A man’s joke, like his toothbrush, is his 
own exclusive property. 

Don’t ever follow up a humorous climax by digging 
your victim in the ribs. 





And above all things 

Don’t ever preface your remarks with “Stop me if 
you've heard this one.” It is an utter waste of words: 
(a) because the chances are 100 to 1 that your listeners 
have heard that one, and (b) because they all know per- 
fectly well that it would be useless for them to say so. 
The persistent joke-teller will never be stopped by any- 
thing short of a millennium. 

These are all purely destructive suggestions, but they 
are the best that can be offered under the circumstances. 
No one can learn to be funny by reading a lot of rules; 
it is not an art that can be demonstrated with blueprints, 
or scale models, or formulas, or through the use of slow- 
motion pictures. 

In fact, and in 99 cases out of 99, the man who starts 
out to be funny isn’t. Humor is unconscious, invisible, 
and spontaneous. It is like a radio message that cannot 
register until it strikes a receiving set tuned to the proper 
wavelength. Some people have these receiving sets in 
their systems; a few have broadcasting studios as well. 
Frequently you will encounter perfectly respectable and 
estimable individuals who have neither. 

A joke flashes through the air for one glorious fraction 
of a second—and is eternally gone. It does not mellow 
with age like a Stradivarius violin or a keg of Scotch 
whiskey. It turns sour with the speed of milk that is 
left on the back doorstep while the family is away for 
the Summer. 

Don’t try to depend on second-hand material for your 
wit; the chances are that it has already curdled. If you 
must be funny, go out into the street and, trip a policeman 
so that he will fall heavily on the most amusing portion 
of his anatomy. 

That’s always good for a laugh. 
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Youth Gets a Hearing 


By Philip C. Lovejoy 
and Walter Panzar 


44 


F YOU could remodel the world in accordance with 
your own views, what changes would you: make?” 

Many unemployed, out-of-school young — people 
throughout the State of Iowa, have recently had the 
Opportunity to answer this question before assembled 
Rotarians and other adults of the community who might 
be in a position to profit by the fresh viewpoint of youth. 

“I would decrease working hours and give employment 
to more people,” answers a youth in Creston, Iowa, sev 
eral months out of high school and without employment. 
A girl schoolmate in the same situation suggests that 
married women should not be allowed to work; others 
believe that the older persons in business and industry 
should be retired on pensions and the younger folk given 
an Opportunity to carve out careers for themselves. 

And so the answers come, eagerly, without hesitation, 
for the young people have been thinking about these 
matters a long time, anxious for an opportunity to ex 
press themselves. Their solutions to present-day difficul 
ties are not confined to mere materialistic ideas on how 
to create jobs for themselves, but include idealistic 
thoughts on creating a finer spirit of co6peration among 
men and a higher type of citizenship, and on finding a 
practical basis for the abolition of war. 

Youth hearings bringing forth the type of discussion 
above indicated have been held in many communities 


Society is all out of joint tor 


young folks. ‘lo discover their 


place in a topsy-turvy world 1s 


more than thev can do unaided. 


during the past year. Notable work has be 0 ) 
Ray F. Myers of Council Bluffs, Towa, 1 ) 
of the Rotary International Youth Service ¢ 


1935-36. The panel discussion method 
usually with 16 young people on the panel, ht bo 
and eight girls, ranging in age trom 16 to 24 
voung people, all typical wholesome, and 
eager to find their places in the world, but be 
economic conditions unable to do so, are s¢ 
table; facing them is the chairman and a1 
adults trom the community. 

By means of skillful questioning th 
from each youth his vocational ambitions, 


ing question, as for example, “What do 


With the hobby ot t ) 


thus ascertained, the chairman points out how this mig] 


you have nothing to do?” 


be the basis for finding a suitable life work. The d 
cussion then goes on, treating Of many phases ot mode 


problems and eliciting concrete suggestions for 


provement of local conditions for the benefit Ol Vo 
Extremely beneficial results have been obtain 


communities where this dramatic method of presenti: 


the needs and the ambitions ol local vouth has be en 


ployed. Young men and women have been gis 


nae inspire oon = 
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ful advice in preparing themselves for a useful and 
satisfying career, but ol greater Importance, perhaps, is 
the feeling of mutual understanding between young peo- 
ple and adults which has been developed by having the 
spotlight played upon the youngsters and their problems. 
Individuals in the audience have been stirred to activity 
in behalf of the young people and in many instances 
have found Opportunities tO give employment to some 
of the youths who have participated in the discussions. 

Outstanding work in youth service has been done in 
Council Bluffs, lowa, where the local youth-service pro- 
gram was launched with a “youth hearing,” after unem- 
ployed, out-of-school youths had registered at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Other meetings also were organized 
ot young people with common vocational interests, to 
discuss their own particular problems. From the dis- 
cussions in these groups it developed that a number of 
virls were interested in domestic service, and subsequently 
an instructor was provided to train them in that work. 
As a result, the standard of domestic service was raised 
locally and the wage for work of this kind was increased. 
Similarly, a number of girls, trained in secretarial work 
but without opportunity to maintain their skill, were 


given access to typewriters so that they might keep in 


practice under the guidance of 
teachers who volunteered — their 
SCTFVICeS, 


The activities started in Council 
Bluffs by the Rotary Club led to 
the placing, in a few weeks’ time, 
by.a community youth-service com- 
mittee, 34 young men and women 
in permanent positions, and the 
hnding of part-time employment 
for 20 others. As the effort to re- 


duce the number of unemployed 


Training for citizenship .. . loans 
for college education . . . after- 
school visits to the offices of pro- 
fessional men . music lessons 
for leisure hours . . . these are a 
few of the many ways in which 
Rotarians and others can help. 





continued, plans were made for a recreational program 
and continuation classes in the fields in which the youths 
were most interested. With the assistance of funds from 
the Federal Government, classes were arranged for in- 
struction in typing, shorthand, domestic service, and auto 
mechanics. 

The splendid work undertaken in Council Bluffs serves 
to illustrate what is going on under the auspices of 
Rotary Clubs the world over. This program of youth 
service has been developing in Rotary during the past 
few years because of the fact that the crippled condition 
of the world’s economic system has rendered restless 
and discontented hundreds of thousands of youths— 
perhaps even millions—all over the world. They have 
prepared themselves to take an intelligent part in world 
affairs, but conditions have changed so rapidly as to 
make adjustments difficult. After long 
preparation for a life of usefulness, they find that the 


and arduous 


economic world has no place for them. 

The problem is not merely one of economic adjustment 
—the finding of work—although work for each of them 
would in the main solve the greatest part of the problem. 
There are corresponding social maladjustments—a lack 
of faith in tried types of group control, and a lack of 
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“How can we go about 
finding jobs?” “What 
depressions ‘ 


These and many other 


causes 


timely 
discussed in 
Ray Meyers’ 
Bluffs, lowa, “Youth 
Hearing” 


guestions are 
Rotarian 


. , 
Council 
conferences. 


confidence in ideas proj- 


ected. Because of these 
conditions youth needs 
guidance and help from 
those who have themselves 


experienced similar condi 





tions and met like problems. 
Faced with this situation, Rotarians and Rotary Clubs 


attacked the problem. So great was the challenge that 


a general demand arose that special consideration be 


given the problem by Rotary International. A commit 


tee appointed for the purpose of studying the entire situa 


tion evolved the following definition of Youth Service 
which was subsequently adopted by the R. I. Board of 


Directors: 


issistance and counsel 


“Youth Service is the giving of 


to young men and women (generally speaking, from 16 


to 24 years of age), and developing them along the line 
which will best prepare them to become useful members 
of the world economic and social order and also to help 


them subsequently to function accordance with their 


* 


preparation and capacity.” 

Helpful material to assist Clubs in implementing the 
general suggestions set forth in this definition has been 
prepared and is available upon request from the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International. Reports received in the 


Secretariat indicate that Rotary Clubs the world over 
*It should be noted that there is no conflict between Boys’ Work and 


Youth Service. The former concerns boys alone, usually under 18 yea 


of age, whereas the latter is concerned with young people of both sexes 
from 16 to 24 years of age. Such overlapping as occurs is really of a 


complementary rather than a conflicting nature 
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have met the challenge of Youth Service, the ( S. 
generally speaking, falling into three classes—education: 
vocational, and recreational. 

L nder “educational” might be listed the Spa ndid st 
dent loan funds through which hundreds of Rotary Club: 
have for many years been assisting Worthy tocal st dents 


to obtain a higher education. Other Rotary Clubs awar« 


More students Oot out 


annual scholarships to one ot 


standing merit so they may continue their education, 


and some Clubs in the United States during the past 
year have codperated with the National Youth Adm 
istration in selecting youths to receive assistance in re 
maining in high school or college. One Club helped 























































arrange night classes for underprivileged youths unable 
to attend regular high-school or college classes. 

Activity of various kinds has been carried on in Voca- 
tional Guidance. The Rotary Club of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, recently published a “Handbook of Juvenile 
Unemployment” which gives advice to school leavers 
concerning the openings for juveniles in the commercial 
life of the city. Some what relate’ to this publication 
In purpose 1s the “\ ocational Guidance Handbook” pre- 
pared by the Rotary Club of Durant, Oklahoma—a 
handbook containing a general article on the subject 
of choosing one’s life work, and a series of articles on 
specific vocations, prepared by various members of the 
Club, each member dealing with his own field. 

Definite vocational training has been instituted by 
Rotary Clubs in some instances: In Adelaide, Australia, 
the Rotary Club is helping to train boys in various handi- 
crafts; in Wayne, Mic 


the cooperation of high-school authorities and established 


n, the Rotary Club secured 


Mya 


vocational-training classes for young unemployed men; 
and in Minneapolis, Minnesota, many individual Rota- 
rians are offering their services and the facilities of their 
business establishments for educational courses to train 
youths interested in their particular field of endeavor. 
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Actual placement of youths in industry has been the 
objective of many Rotary Clubs and, difficult though it 
is of achievement, a considerable number have reported 
success. 

For example, the Rotary Club of Zurich, Switzerland, 
has promoted the construction of a highway between 
Zurich and a nearby town which gave employment to 
40 of its young men for a considerable period. In 
Toronto, Canada, the Rotary Club has served as a clear- 
ing house for employment of sons and daughters of 
Rotarians, and in Fort Worth, Texas, the Rotary Club 
secured the names of young men on relief rolls, got data 
on their vocational desires and qualifications, and as 
sisted in placing them in jobs. 

The avocational or recreational needs of youth are like 
wise receiving the attention of Rotary Clubs. Hobby 
contests and exhibitions are a popular means of provid 
ing an incentive for youths to occupy their leisure hours 
in exercising their creative talents. Not uncommon ar 
instances where latent abilities, brought to light and nur 
tured by hobby exhibitions, have led young men and 
women into interesting and profitable vocations. 

A club for out-of-school young men from 16 to 30 
years of age, sponsored by the Rotary Club of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, in codperation with the 
local school authorities, provides an ex- 
ample of another type of recreational ac- 
tivity in which Rotary Clubs are engaged. 
This club meets for lectures on various 
topics, followed by a recreational period. 
The club manager is paid from United 
States Government funds. The Rotary 
Club pays for a skilled leader and for 
janitor service. The school authorities 
furnish the gymnasium free. 

Similar to this is the work of the Rotary 
Club of Sydney, Australia, which is as 
sisting the police of that city to provide 
gymnasia for the use of young men in 
the crowded areas of the city and inner 
suburbs. Disused police stations are 
being converted into boys’ clubs, and the 
Rotary Club is underWriting the cost of 
equipment, furniture, books, and so on. 

The emergency situation confronting 
youth has been met in many communities 
through the initiative of Rotary Clubs. 
It is no understatement, however, to say 
that only the surface of the problem has 
been touched. The causes of the unrest 
and discontent of youth are too deeply 
rooted in the complex social and economic 
structure of present-day life to be rem- 
edied by the provision in a few scattered 
communities of [Continued on page 57 | 


“Youth service, in the last analysis, 
will begin in the home, where ideals 
are formed and character is molded.” 
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When a Feller 
Gets a Friend 


By William F. 4cDermott 


A; a police reporter, I learned that there’s nothing 
that packs a greater thrill than a first-rate rescue story— 
and if I were asked to name the most thrilling of them 
all, I'd think first of the 15,000 men and women who are 
devoting the hours that would otherwise be leisure to 
the job of rescuing abandoned youth. Into the back 
streets, tenements, and courts they go, unremunerated 
workers, seeking the boys and girls with whom the school 
and home and church have failed, and who are headed 
for almost certain criminality. They are known, in 36 
States of the United States and 6 Canadian Provinces, 
under the rather sentimental name of Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters. During 1934, they helped 64,000 children. 
And they get results: 97 percent of these youths turn 
their backs permanently on the path to crime. 

The Big Brother movement sprang from an appeal by 
Ernest K. Coulter to the Men’s Club of the Central Pres 
in 1904. At that time 40 
businessmen agreed each to take a friendly interest in 
one boy who had been brought into Children’s Court. 
and soon were formed 


byterian Church of New York 


Other organizations heard of 1t, 
the Catholic, then the Jewish Big Brothers. Big Sister 
groups followed, and the two movements spread until 
they have reached the present total of 355 volunteer 
organizations. 

Here is the setting in which they 


are the charges?” asks 


YO into action: Juve- 
nile Court is in session. “What 
the court. “Stealing, malicious mischief, resisting an 
ofhcer,” drones the clerk. The boy admits his guilt. 
Shall the sentence be prison, with desperate criminals 
for associates, or the reformatory trom which 50 percent 
will almost certainly graduate into major crime? The 
judge ponders the question. 

At this point a young man, apparently well known to 
the court, steps up. He is one of the full-time staff 
workers the Big Brothers employ. This lad, he tells the 
judge, is just the sort a Big Brother can work with most 
successfully; he is normal and healthy, with no deep- 
lying physical or mental disorders. The trouble is not 
with the boy, pleads the staff worker, but with the forces 
brought to bear on him. Introduce new influences and 


you get a new boy. The judge agrees to turn the lad 
over to the Big Brothers. 

During the next few weeks the staff worker patiently 
gathers information about the boy’s habits, associates, 
health, and surroundings. 

The scene then shifts to a downtown office, where the 
worker who appeared in court is conferring with a young 
business executive. He tells about the boy and his trouble 
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Maybe you think you have worries and woes, but 


funk can be so blue as that of a ten-year-old you 


with the police, sketches his character and backgroun 
“Ot course I’m interested,” says the businessman I 
call on him tonight.” 

And that night begins the real work of a Big Brother 
Man and boy may meet on a sand lot for a little base 
ball; or perhaps the Big Brother is a riding enthusi 
his young friend’s eyes open wide at the thought of learn 
ing to ride himself—and the ice is broken. As the 
months go on, the friendship ripens. They exchang 


conhdences, come to know each other. The Big Brother 
never moralizes. Only by showing the boy a new world 
of real heroes to contrast with his world of gangster 


idols, does he win his case. His job do SNL ¢ nd until that 


boy feels that he’s an established member of society, with 
a job, a future, and an interest in the world’s worl 
That may take two years or ten. 

Ina midwestern cily ot 75,000, a father in a Poo! dis 
trict had deserted his wife and three boys. The mother 
a drab, beaten woman, resorted to the streets for a live; 


hood, and the boys were constantly In court tor pett 
thievery. The juvenile court turned the problem over 
to the Big Brothers. The sponsor rented a cottage in a 
new neighborhood, and a State mother’s aid pension 

secured. Clothing was provided for all, and the mothe: 


was encouraged to clean up her children and her hom 
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The boys are devoted to the Big Brother, and try to 
please him. The whole famiy has found a new pride in 
citizenship, 

From the records of the same city: “There were re- 
peated complaints against a gang of juvenile burglars, 
the leader being but 13 years old. This boy had such a 
shocking record that it was with grave hesitancy that the 
judge suspended his reformatory sentence and turned 
him over to the Big Brothers. It was found necessary to 
separate the boy and his gang, so the family was moved 
to the other end of town. Part of the trouble was caused 
by incessant squabbling between the father and mother, 
so domestic difficulties had to be arbitrated. Under the 
close supervision and encouragement of his Big Brother, 
this boy is responding admirably; the family relation- 
ship has been reéstablished and a divorce avoided.” 

In another case, a 17-year-old auto thief violated a 
parole and his own father asked that he be sent to prison. 
A Big Brother discovered a mutual hatred between the 
boy and his stepmother, and suggested that the lad be 
placed in ‘a boarding school to work tor his room and 


board. Here the boy is making fine progress. 


Beeaxsron, ILLINOIS, tried turning over its 
“problem” children—the truants, the delinquents, the re- 
bellious and defiant—to Big Brothers and Big Sisters. In 
one year all court records were cleared of juvenile offend- 
ers and the cost of the experiment was only a fraction of 
what the criminal prosecution and care would have been. 

But go to Peoria, Illinois, for Exhibit A in what the Big 
Brothers can do. Here, as in many cities, Rotarians were 
among the first to realize the possibilities of the Big 
Brother idea. T. P. Pearman, former Secretary of the 
Rotary Club, and Dr. Albert T. Peters, a veterinarian, 
were among the leaders. They faced the fact that Peoria 
had 45 boys in the State Reformatory at St. Charles. A 
united Big Brother program wrought such results that 


now there are no Peoria boys there at all. 
When Big Brother activities were in their infancy at 


The “why” of Big Broth- 
ers ts told by these pic- 
tures. Chicago Boys Club 
youngsters posed for them 
and report “a swell time.” 
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Peoria, the Illinois Board of Public Welfare Commis- 
sioners took cognizance of what they were doing by this 
published comment: 

“Where the people of the community do the most for 
these boys and girls who have gotten a bad start is in 
serving as Big Brothers and Big Sisters to them. To each 
child an interested adult is assigned. He is carefully 
selected according to what the youngster needs and what 
he can give. He or she then cultivates a real friendship 
with the little ‘brother’ or ‘sister.’ The child thus gets an 
influential friend, sympathetic advice, and a sense of the 
importance of ‘going straight.’ ” 

The state sociologist that year stated that Peoria in 1930 
had cost the State over $25,000 for boys and girls sent to 
State reformatories. In 1931, after the organization of 
the Big Brothers, the State was saved more than $40,000. 
Every court case, including the State parole cases in that 
city, has been given to a Big Brother. About 40 cases 
were from the County Court; with a Big Brother to help, 
not a single boy has again been in trouble. The Peoria 
committee is also caring for 25 school problem-cases where 
broken homes and unsympathetic parents seem to be the 
cause of the child’s failure in school. 

Four years after the Peoria Big Brothers got busy, it 
could be reported: 

“The Big Brothers have cared for more than 200 boys, 
with the assistance of 180 men; no paid staff worker . . . 
they have just added the following chairmen and com- 
mittees to do a more intensive piece of work for all chil- 
dren: vice-chairman, advisory chairman, finance, employ- 
ment, home placement, child guidance clinic, and train- 
ing of personnel. 

“Only five boys have been sent to St. Charles School for 
Boys in four years time. Peoria has established its own 
child guidance clinic, and now the finance committee is 
working out ways and means of raising $3,000 for the 
placement of children in homes.” 

The real results of such prevention are revealed in the 
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reduction of the population of Iliinois State Reformatory 
from 812 to 379 in four years. And what has been going 
on in Illinois has been occurring in 36 other States and 
in the Provinces of Canada. 

Thus labor those who man the lonely outposts against 
crime in more than 100 American and Canadian cities. 
Their only weapons are the side arms of character, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, and goodwill. Yet they’re winning the 
battle—if a score of 97 percent is acknowledged as vic- 
tory! 

Most of these potential criminals must be reached be- 
fore the age of 16, say Big Brothers and Big Sisters. 
Fourteen is the most effective age of contact, and good 
work can be done as early as nine. Let a capable Big 
Brother get on a case before a wayward lad has tasted 


prison and association with confirmed criminals, and the 





























A drama of boy- 
hood in three brief 
acts, starring Nick 
and a Big Brother: 


Act 1: Stealing a 
melon is fun until 
a ‘‘cop’’ arrives. 


Act Il: Then jail 
takes all the fun 
out of it — but in 
court an unexpect- 


ed friend steps up. 


Act Ill: All ends 
happily. The new 
friend vouches for 
Nick, leads him 
to a Big Brother 
for a fresh start. 


chances are 97 percent that he will be guided into good 
ciuzenship. Let the lad be committed, and the chances 
are 75 percent that he will graduate into crime. 

Figure retormatory cost at $500 and Big Brother care 
at $20, and the saving of $480 per year per lad, or $40 a 
month, ought to interest the taxpayer and businessman 
Moreover, the cost of putting one criminal behind the 
bars for the average prison term would give Big Brother 


care to 25 incipiently wayward boys for a yeat 


a figures place America’s crime bill 


at 15 billion dollars a year. One wonders just what it 
would be if about 400,000 more earnest, persistent, success 
ful American men and women should say: “Here am I; 
use me!”, and an equal number should contribute enough 
to cover the costs of their labors. 


But important as it is that the energies of potential 


criminals be diverted into wholesome channels, far-seeing 
business and professional men are giving thought to to 
morrow’s leaders as well. And here, Aan, Rotarians are 
active. Winthrop Howard, New York City manuta 

turer, for example, has proposed a Boy Sponsor i 
which includes big-brothering the normal youn 
before, not after, he has had a brush with the law 


The Boy Sponsor Plan, in brief, proposes selection o 


youth of the leader type—perhaps 50 or 60 in a large city 

each of whom would be given several years of persona 
contact and counsel by outstanding business and protes 
sional men such as might be found in a Rotary Club 


y luncheons might be a part of th 





Attend ince at week 
program 

[ am a police reporter, as | mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. From that vantage point, may I say that 
in Big Brothers and Boy Sponsors | see tremendous po 
tentialities for social benefit. Both appeal to businessmen 

one to save boy-power that is weakening; the other to 
strengthen boy-power that promises leadership. Each 


enables youth to build from where we oldsters leave off 
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By PB. A. Kruuse 


Immediate Past Director, Rotary International 
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ITH their bare fists the Danes have earned 
their livelihood,” once said a famous Danish lecturer, and 
truly did he speak. For Nature has given Denmark no 
mine ral wealth, no water power, no petrole um products. 
Ihe little peninsula upon which Denmark is built—four 
hours by train will take you from my home town, 
Odense, in the center, to any of the borders—is not even 
covered with especially fertile soil. Yet for hundreds of 
years the Danes have wrested their nurture from this soil. 

Of course, being nearly an island, fishing and seagoing 
occupations have also called to many of our people; and 
industry has developed, LOO, especially shipbuilding, elec- 
tric and marine-engine manufacture, and those other in- 
dustries which could be adapted to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the country’s economy. Too, the geographic 
position of the Kingdom has made it a natural port for 
the Continent of Europe. 

So, a promontory jutting into the North Sea, a land 
half as large as the States of Maine, Indiana, or South 


l 


Carolina, gives a living to more than 3'4 million Danes. 


hate: Sven Turck 
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Vikings of the Soil 


One of the smallest of nations, 
Denmark ranks among the first 
in agricultural exporting. The 


reason is found in cooperation. 


Since the 10th Century, the people of Denmark have 
made the best of the facilities at their disposal. For ex 
ample, mineral wealth being lacking, they turned to agri 
culture, fishing, trading. The soil being, in some sections, 
not any too rich, Danish chemists developed fertilizers to 
overcome the deficiency. 

Today, although we are one of the smallest countrie: 
in Europe, Denmark supplies from 50 to 80 percent of 
the dairy products for England, Germany, and other 
countries in Europe. Further, we produce a third o! 
the world’s total exports of butter, and a half of all the 
exported hams in the world! For a country whose total 
population is less than that of any of the six largest czties 
on earth, that’s not so bad, is it? 

Looking behind these statistics, the thoughtful reader 
will discern a word—a word which means much in the 
economy of nations and is of especial significance to 
Rotarians—Cooperation. 

A commentator who is himself not a Scandi- 
navian has said that the Scandinavian peoples are 
the most civilized in the world. Whether or not 
we can accept such a gracious compliment, we 
have at least trzed to establish a public conscience 
in our countries; and, after all, a public con- 
science is merely a magnification of the spirit of 
the individuals making up the nation. 

Coéperation has been the foundation-stone 
upon which Denmark’s constitutional kingdom 
has been built—coéperation between citizen and 





citizen, between citizen and government. Per 
haps herein lies the answer to the phenomenon 
of so tiny a country being a leader’in world agri 
culture and dairying. 

Interesting, too, in this connection, is the fact 
that only one-third of our workers are in agri 
cultural, dairying, and stock-raising pursuits. 
This third of our population produces 80 percent 
of the total exports of Denmark. Our agricul 
tural minority is indeed a potent minority! 

To those acquainted with farm conditions 
throughout the world, here is a simple sentence 
fraught with great significance: In Denmark, 
more than 95 percent of all the farms (and there 
are a quarter million farms, totalling 9, million 


Diversified farming, with emphasis on poultry 
and dairy products, is an old story in Denmark. 
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acres) are worked by their owners. In this fact lies one 
explanation of the high degree of codperation among 





farmers and of the high production return from the land. 

Nor are our farmers backwoods rustics. We have the 
largest proportion of automobiles to population of any 
country on the Continent of Europe, and our illiteracy is 
the lowest in the world. There is not an adult native in 
Denmark who cannot read and write. 


an 
OT only are most of our farmers high-school edu- 


cated, but the agricultural colleges are supervised by the 
Government and maintain very high educational stand 
ards. Every farmer in the Kingdom receives at least one 
of the 50 farm papers—mostly weeklies—published in 
Danish. We attribute in large part our success in farm 





government cooperation to this intelligent interest in the 
science of agriculture. 

Another factor is the Codperative Movement, so called, 
which has proved especially popular in Denmark. Not 
to bore you with many statistics, let me just say that, 
though the movement is but 50 years old, 185,000 of the 
200,000 farmers in Denmark are members of such co 
operatives; 95 percent of the butter exported from our 
country is produced in dairies associated one with another 
as coOperative societies; 50 percent of the pork butchered 


comes from codperative slaughter houses. 


We are thoroughly “sold” on this system of organiza 

tion for our peculiar type of economical set-up. We feel 
) that the codperative plan puts the supervision of our 
agricultural and dairying industries in the hands of 
f trusted men, thoroughly familiar with the problems of 
the group from which they are elected. The democratic 
| principle of one vote tor each member of the society, 
regardless of the proportional size of his holdings, the 


refund system of profit-sharing, and the more equitable 
method of computing prices is of benefit, in our opinion, 
to both the producer and the consumer. Further, this 
method of productive organization avoids the extreme 
highs and lows found in the incomes of workers in many 
other capitalist countries, makes for greater contentment 








among the people, better living conditions, and closer 





é: | a 
fbove: Everyone rides a bicycle in Denmark. Below: 
Copenhage n, with 800,000 population, has 350,000 bi 
cycles. During the rush hours, traffic is so dense that 
when delays occur, riders steady themselves by put 


ting hands on neighbors’ shoulders. . .. Denmark also 
has the largest ratio of autos to people on the Continent. 


(above) Eurepean; (below) Sven Tiirel 
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standardization of all types of production. 
Developments leading to our present agri 
cultural efficiency began some 50 years ago. 
when America started exporting to Europe 
enormous quantities of grain at low prices. 
Danish farmers found they could not meet 
competition, so, instead of continuing to sell 


grain unprofitably, they elected to use it and the oth 


products of the fields for the purpose of devoting t! 
selves to the production of animal foodstuffs. In 
preparation of these, they used large quantities of 
American cereals bought at low prices. 

It was at this period in our history that the grow 
of fodder-beets increased rapidly in Denmark; thes: 
of the utmost importance as food in the Winter fo1 


stock. Summer feed was produced by growing gre 


fodder as a supplement to pasturage. 

The cream separator, which also made its appea' 
at about this time, paved the way for the greater devel 
ment of the dairying industries. 
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Today there are about as many cows as people in Den tions 


mark. There is a pig and a half for each person, and { 
hens or chickens for every inhabitant. And more th 
three-quarters of our total area is under cultivation. 


Our agricultural associations (one of which 


founded 200 years ago) work closely in harmony wit! 
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fhove: Nimble-fingered Danish women mak 
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ut) abound in men meet their problems most effectively. 
mark, where 9Y, 
on acres out of 10 


on «are farm lands. 


Also worthy of notice are the experimental 
ce 


PAIR ee. 
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farms which are conducted by the agricultural 
associations and by the State. Much valuable 
his work in the development of crop-rotation methods, cross 
breeding of cattle, and poultry raising has been done at 
ther these experimental stations. The chemists, too, have 
made important contributions in the development of 

1 the — fertilizers. 





Jortl Without underrating the importance of State subsidies, 

it may be said that the quantitative and qualitative ad 
wing Vance of agricultural production is due in large measure 
e are to the activity of the farmers’ own associations. It has 


live. ,been comparatively easy to get the great majority of 
een farmers to follow the advice given by these associations, 
ibecause it could be seen at once to be personally advan 
fageous. Inasmuch as payment is based upon the quality 
el as well as the quantity of the milk, swine, eggs, poultry, 
grain, etc., delivered, and the associations offer sugges 
Den ions tending to improve both quality and quantity, th« 
Ifive stock raisers and farmers as a whole follow their advice 
th The principle has been to guide the majority of pro 
ducers, in their own interests and voluntarily, to meet the 
was ‘quality standards set by the leaders. 
wit Only after the majority [Continued on page 58} 
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Schools in Tune with the Times 


By Dr. Herbert Schofield 


Principal of Loughborough College, England. 


E HOUGH there is today complete agreement as to 


the desirability of education, there is far from being 
unanimity as to the most desirable method of attaining 
it. Like members of some other professions we, as edu- 
cationists, are prepared to fly at others’ throats unless they 
agree to take our path to our common destination. In 
fact, we tend to become so engrossed with the path that 
we are forgetful of where our destination lies. A warring 
of betogged minds rather than a clash of ideals, is not an 
unfair summing up of the position today. 

When ideals are postulated they are so broad as to 
impede rather than assist clarity of thought, and become 
the servants of prejudice as their vague boundaries are 
expanded or contracted to meet their upholders’ idio- 
syncracies and foibles. Clutton-Brock once told us that 
“education ought to teach us how to be in love always 
and what to be in love with,” and whilst we are en- 
tranced by the beauty of his conception, we are left, won- 
dering whether or not we ought to be in love with the 
League of Nations. 

It is such hard, recalcitrant facts which throw us 
back to the practical suggestion that education ought to 
fit us for living in the world as we know it today. Nat- 
urally the precise significance of “living” is open to ques- 
tion, and whilst most of us agree that “getting a living” 
is not a valid substitute, we must acknowledge that at all 
times those who submit to any course of training hope 
tor something tangible to result. 

But today’s difficulties must not be obscured by irrel- 
evancies; we are faced with the problem of fitting for 
lite, not a favored few, but nondescript millions. 

A significant American book, published a few years 
ago, was called Our Changing Civilization; it is a theme 
upon which much ink has been spilt but which, as yet, 
has barely entered the consciousness of ordinary people. 
Yet if it be true that civilizations change and that ours is 
changing, it is of profound consequence to all whose 
vocation is to fit those under them for living. But the 
changes are slow and traditions fade almost imper- 
ceptibly, so tenacious are they. The roots of our educa- 
tional system lie in that intellectual revolution whose 
quickening men call the Renaissance. This revolution, 
helped by the advent of modern science, did not take 
place, however, in a democratic world, but one, at the 
best, of enlightened despotism or oligarchy. 

Culture was the prerogative of the few, of the wealthy 
leisured class; and education aimed at the perpetuation 
of an aristocratic tradition, and found its best means of 
doing so in the study of the classics. The scholar became 
the hand of God turning the slow wheels of progress. It 


was such an educational tradition that found itself faced, 
in the 19th Century, with the problem of applying its 
technique to the education of the masses, and willy-nilly 
it has tried to force them to take the outer shape of the 
favored few who formally submitted to its discipline. 

We are still trying to train men of leisure, orators, 
writers, and administrators, out of those many of whom 
will never address an audience, write a sonnet or book, 
or govern an empire. It is this creation of what has been 
called an “intellectual proletariat” which is the real prob- 
lem of the day. 

The defect of a classical education is that so few sub- 
mit to it long enough to really gather its fruit. Mid- 
dleton Murray, in his autobiography, speaks of the effect 
on his French studies of a young master fresh from Cam- 
bridge who gave him some stories to read. “I for the 
first time became interested in what a Frenchman was 
saying, and French became more than a boring matter 
of grammar and genders to me.” 

But how many achieve this? It is but few students 
who grasp the Greek view of life; the majority leave the 
classics as they might leave some complex piece of ma- 
chinery after years of toil upon it, without ever having 
seen it pour forth its harvest of silk or boots. Thus it 
will be seen that it is a piece of sheer intellectual snobbery 
to regard time spent on the mechanics of languages as 
education, whilst deriding time on acquiring, say, en- 
gineering manipulative ability, as utilitarian and of no 
cultural value. In the one case it is more than probable 
that the student will see some culmination of his labors 
into a rational result, but in the other he too often re- 
mains in a seeming labyrinth. 

Classical education was a 
child of its time—it flourished 
in a world of a leisured aristoc- 
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..1t would seem that the 
college workshop, operating 
on a system of ‘training on 
production,’ offers untold op- 
portunities to force them to 
undertake such unconscious 
dips into elementary logic.” 


Illustrations by 
Wendell Kling 
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racy and its acquisition was a cherished monopoly of those 
whose wealth and standing allowed them the opportunity 
to acquire it. As such, it led to a static universe whose 
sole object was perpetuation of the past. The new educa- 
tion must be dynamic and practical; so broad must be its 
sweep that all, not a few, achieve the results of its dis 
cipline. 

The failure of much of present education lies largely 
in its unconscious assumptions. We hear much of the 
necessity for a broad general basis and all agree, without 
Hidden satel 


away beneath is a supposition that life is bounded by the 


analyzing what is implied by the term. 


office and the counting house: the forge and the factory 
might not exist, and do not for the average boy, until he 
comes to them as something alien to all his past life. 
Education is, as the word signihes, a process of draw 
ing out, a freeing of all the latent pe vers within an in 


dividual, but to that individual it is an adventure, an 

















exploration, as real and as exciting as any piercing of 
jungle or the dragging of secrets from ice-bound wastes 
This exploration must be of a real world, a wor 
student sees around him, which impinges on him y« 
petually and confronts him with problems he must so 
Man its not 
he acts, but 


real world we 


a rational animal: he does not think betore« 
Out of his 


' , 
interests which i 


icts, and then thinks. acts In 
must find all those 
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fostering to enable him to develop all the multitudin 


factors which ZO lO make a complete man. kd | 


should hevel be directed solely Lo mak ny 
gentleman, a mechanic, a tarmer, or an artist, but simp!) 
a tully-developed man; but this does not mean 
aim cannot be achieved by, say, a course at an engines 
ng or an agricultural college. 

Lhe tact that students enter such colleges m 


hities to some extent thei abilities and the ir interests, al 


must sprin }US 


from such that their culture 
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oid aristocratic Culture sprang, in tact, [rom the lives « 


those who acquired it. Perhaps our tailure toda 


echnical education lies in the hands 
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tf we must get Our materials out of life, we 
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tutors. | 


tutors who are masters, in a very real sense, 


] | 1 | | 
ideas underlying society, so that students may be le« 
see the tacts of technology in the wider setting 


itself. Too often, however, tutors are academically-bred 
people, even when taken from the workshop; they live 
ina world so small that it scarcely has a horizon 

The majority ot the students of our democratic worl 
must be brought to thinking through doing. Dewey 
defined thinking as “the accurate and deliberate institu 
is done and its con 


sequences”; the significance of what we do is deter 


ing of connections between what 
nined 


by our thinking. The main situations in life give 
1, 


something to do, not something to learn, and when such 


situations result in a problem of intention, design or 


pose, thought is stimulated, data derived from oth 
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system of “training on production,’ offers untold 


tunities to force them to undertake such unconscio 


into elementary logic. -—Extraneous detail passes 
side as evidence, is weighed ind thought over, 
though the whole process May never receive verb 


| ] 
lation, it is there as surely as 1n any written exer 
No one but 
training must be applied indiscriminately to all 


but it is obvious that it must be by such methods tl 


a simpleton would hold that this 


must approach many of them. lt Is time We renoul 


the prejudice against recognizing the educative possibili 

ties in practical activities, although such pr judice is justi 

fied if nothing but practical activity results. 
As one who has been responsible for a system 
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‘Training by Doing” on a large scale, ol 
results on the lives and fortunes of many. It gives a ne 
meaning to life, an interest in work, and a joyous feelit 


of reality, which makes for success in the widest sen 
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Due Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


A Hobby for Everybody 


i. THE Hobbyhorse Hitching Post department of this 
magazine is a criterion, popular interest in astronomy is 
on the ascendency. The possibility of stars as a hobby 
seems to be swinging into the ken of weary business men 
and exuberant youth almost as unexpectedly as Peltier’s 
new-found comet broke into newspaper headlines. Per- 
haps the day approaches when the stars of the heavens 
will be as well known by name to school children as are 
the luminaries of Hollywood! 

Folk who once have discovered the quiet delights of 
star gazing can never entirely give up the practice. 
Something there is about the vastness of night skies, the 
cheery glimmer of stars, and the friendly glow of the 
planets that has fascinated man from the moment he 
litted his eyes from the clod. And no matter how scien- 
tific may be the modern’s approach, soon he will be tell- 
ing friends of the beauty he has seen and—and, if he has 
read Emerson, quoting these lines: 

“If the stars should appear one night in a thousand 
years, how would men believe and adore: and preserve 
for many generations the remembrance of the City of 
God which had been shown! But every night come out 
these envoys of beauty, and light the universe with their 


admonishing smile.” 


Big Little Things 


A N ANONYMOUS executive, member of an impor- 
tant service club in a medium-sized American city, was 
called to another city on business. Realizing that he 
would miss the weekly luncheon of his own club, he con- 
sulted the secretary to learn the meeting date of the club 


in the city he intended to visit. His experiences there he 


relates in a trade journal: 
“The other day I dropped in on the noon-day luncheon 
. ina nearby city. I was received graciously enough. 
I wandered into the dining room and, to avoid breaking 
up a possible group, chose a seat at the end of the table. 
On my right sat the superintendent of the public schools, 


on my left was a judge of one of the courts. I don’t 
remember a word of their conversation, but I do remem 
ber that I had to ask to have the salt passed to me, I had 
to ask for the sugar, I asked for the cream, I SOS'd for 
the butter. When it came to the rolls, neighboring the 
judge’s left elbow, I took one despairing look at them 
and muttered ‘to heck with ‘em!’ 

“Maybe it’s a good city, possibly it’s a lively club, but 
I, unfortunately, retain a mental picture of its inhospit 
able salt, sugar, cream, butter, and rolls. Picayune ot 
me probably, but I have no appetite to revisit the club 
unless to give it a lecture on the subject—There are 100, 
000 pennies in $1,000.’ ” 

Probably, he was unfair in judging the club by this 
one visit. Certainly, it could be pointed out that it is 
not just to form an opinion of a group of men by the 
discourtesies of a few. But, so long as human nature 
is human nature, men will do those things though thei 
watch chains sag with Phi Beta Kappa keys. 


Awaiting Your Signature 


DD. YOU remember the famous line in Frank 
Bacon’s play, “Lightnin’”? The lovable old tatterde- 
malion showed his pension check and read the names 
of important-sounding government officials who had af 
fixed their signatures to it. Looking up with a chuckle, 
he remarked shrewdly: 

“°Tain’t no good till J sign it!” 

There is a parallel here for every Rotarian and for 
every Rotary Club to ponder. Rotary’s Four Objects, 
listed at the top of this page, are the “pension check” 
given to each member. They carry the approval of seer 
and prophet from the beginning of civilized history to 
the present moment. But they remain mere “theory” 
and “platitudinous idealism” until practical men validate 
them by applying them to actual situations. 

“Individual Responsibility” is the fundamental ot 
fundamentals in the philosophy underlying Rotary. I! 
was stressed as the keynote of President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration last year, and President Manier is carrying 
on with emphasis upon “Rotary education.” 
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Life Begims at Four 


A CHILD'S first need is a healthy body, and that 
no child ought be denied. Worthy, certainly, is the 
effort of Rotary Clubs and many another group to pre- 
serve the health of those who have it and to give it to 
those who have it not, such as crippled children. 

Crippled children. Need that always connote physical 
shrinks and twists? Do not children run the risk ef be- 
coming aesthetic cripples—adults unable to draw pleas 
ure and satisfaction from beauty? The answer, if we 
consider modern education’s growing emphasis on the 
arts indicative, is yes. 

And the answer of many a Rotarian and many a 
Rotary Club is yes. In Harrow, England, for example, 
young unrecognized artists and craftsmen bring their 
paintings and house plans and creations of wood and 
metal to an Arts and Crafts Show which the Rotary Club 
of Harrow sponsors once a year, and the encouragement 
they derive from doing so, the Club feels, is more than 
ample thanks. In Greenville, South Carolina, there are 
the Rotary Boy Choristers, 47 small boys who raise their 
soprano voices with the basses of 15 men to form, under 
the local Rotary Club’s sponsorship, one of the finest 
singing organizations in the United States’ South. And 
what of the orchestras and bands and dancing classes 
and glee clubs and drama groups and hobby shows and 
art classes that Rotary Clubs throughout the world 
sponsor? Are they not also answers? 

But such help, Rotarians individually have found, need 
not be an organized and formal matter. A box of water 
colors slipped into the eager hands of the poor little 
girl who would paint, a book of verses for the high- 
school poet, a stick of grease paint for the grade-school 
actor might start who may say how fine a career. A 
child no less than man, cannot live by bread alone. 


No Bad Boys! 


‘ 
= are no bad boys; just different varieties of 
good ones,” believes Floyd Starr who for 20 years has 
been caring for boys that everyone else thought bad. 
“The badness is on top,” he told readers of Tue Rotarian 
a few years ago. “I must admit that it forms a pretty 
thick crust sometimes. But when I dig down to the 
real boy, I find something clean and sweet and good. 
Sometimes I fail. But that is because I have not been 
able to reach that real boy.” 

To reach the real boy is the work of the Big Brothers, 
described elsewhere in this issue. Critics may say that 
the Big Brother movement is unscientific in that it re- 
lies heavily on men untrained in social service. That 
disadvantage, however, can be offset by the personal in- 
terest the Big Brother takes in his ward. And there 
remains the facts of the case: that wherever a well- 
planned Big Brother program gets under way, there 
fewer boys are committed to public institutions. 


The essence of the Big Brother method is, of course, 
personal contact between the sponsor and the youngster 
whose feet have skidded from the straight and narrow 
path. Mental and moral steering is given at a time when 


Latent interests in the boy are given 


it is most needed. 


attention and channels—often a job—created for thei 


expression. Frequently the mere tact that a man is 
friend will supply a steadying element in the developing, 
often bewildered, ego of an adolescent. 

But as Winthrop Howard has urged, let not the sp: 
light of adult attention fall entirely on the boy thought to 
be bad. The youth who has had no brush with the law 
may, in fine, be as underprivileged in opportunity for 
development as the boy from a squalid home. Working 
with the latter has more immediate possibilities for dr: 
matic results; attention given to the former may be tl 
means for uncovering talents that will enrich societ 


but a few quickly passing years hence. 
Rotary Marches On 


| 1E LAST official act of Ed. R. Johnson, as President 


of Rotary International, was to journey to Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, in company with incoming Director Hat 
rison E. Howe, and there to present Charter No. 4000 

There is, of course, nothing in the magic of numbers 
But that Hanover, Pennsylvania, should be the tourt! 
Club with a charter number of an even thousand, pro 
vided an occasion of which due note was taken—esp 
cially by other Hanover Rotary Clubs including the on 
in Germany. And as year follows year, and Rotary Club 
No. 4000 celebrates birthday after birthday, its speakers 
can point with pride to its Charter Night as the pinnack 


from which all Rotary surveyed this pleasing picture 
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“What of the future?” Hanover Rotarian greybeards 
will recall, was a frequently asked question away back 


in July, 1936. “See,” others will say pointing to a heavily 
thumbtacked map, “District Governor Chengting 1 
Wang, of Shanghai, was right. Won't be long befor: 
China does have as many Rotary Clubs as the United 
States had in 1936. And look at Brazil. South Afr 


too. And Europe!” 

















Business Minding Its Business 


Sizzling Steaks: Food for Thought 


By Arthur W. Van Viissingen, Jr. 


Wou probably recall the “magnificent 
Lloyd 


hame, 


obsession” of the character in 


book 


The doctor believed firmly that any good 


Douglas’ which bears that 
deed done for another, and not disclosed, 
would unfailingly return to the benelac 
tor. It works out that way in the story. 
But how about in real lite, business life? 

A restaurant proprietor in Chicago 
holds steadfastly to a philosophy which 
is a first cousin of the doctor's magnih 


Al Carder 


theorist, but a successful restaurant opera 


cent obsession. no academic 


tor, solidly lean, his face bronzed by 


hours on the golf links—considers any 


businessman not an isolated individual 
hewing and hacking out a livelihood in 
a commercial jungle, but rather the hei 
of the traditions and knowledge of an 
industry. Consider his own restaurant. 


“I could never have made this 
restaurant profitable or have established 
it on a sound foundation without the rest 
of the restaurant industry,” is the way 


“When I 


years ago and opened a restaurant, I was 


he puts it. came here ten 


instantly dependent upon a_ thousand 


values—methods of management, for 


example, and. goodwill—which restau 


rant men past and present had created 
and made ready for my free use. When 
folks their 


said to themselves and to 


friends, “That new restaurant looks like 
a homey place; let’s eat there tonight,’ 
they did so because we had adopted 
without credit or expense the best me- 
thods developed by our industry. 

“You may at this point say, ‘Of course 

and what of it?’ but to me there is 
much to be said of it. I believe that any 
man who enters an industry and takes 
for his own all the benefits which it of- 
fers him, owes that industry something 
pretty definite in return. He must, in 
fairness, maintain the highest standards 
possible. He must be willing to share 
with others the best ideas he can develop. 
And he must not only accept kis share 
of work for the common good but also 
take a place of leadership in anything 
which can raise his industry to higher 
standards in any respect.” 

Fine words, these. They have been 
matched by many a rascal who would 
slit a throat while talking of ethical ob- 
ligations. Does this fellow Carder really 
try to deliver actions measuring up to his 
belief ? 

Now, I travel a good deal, am fond of 
food, and enjoy chatting with restaurant 
men. Frequently I ask them about Al 


Carder. Who is he? 


What sort of man 
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is he? The answer I get will depend on 
how well the other fellow knows Carder. 
It he is a big figure in the restaurant 
industry he will say, “Why, I’ve known 
Al for 25 years. He used to be secretary 
of the National Restaurant Association. 
Al has done more for the industry than 
any three men I know.” 

Sut if my informant is not acquainted 
in Association circles he is likely to an 
swer, “Carder? Oh yes, he’s the fellow 
who invented the sizzling steak platter 
Funny thing about him. I hear he 
wouldn’t take any royalty on it, said he 
owed the idea to other restaurants for ¢ 
the good ideas he had taken from them 
Must be a funny guy, but he’s all right 


S 


And has that sizzling steak stunt of h 
increased our sales!” 

Of course you know the sizzling steak 
platter—that popular newcomer to res 
taurant equipment which brings your 
steak to the table still so hot that it sput 
ters and crackles as if it were yet in the 
broiler. The secret, as you have detected, 
is the heavy cast-aluminum platter on 
which the steak is served. The platter 1s 
just as hot as a broiler; a teaspoonful of 
melted butter on the steak trickles down 
and sizzles as it strikes the metal. The 
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Sizzling steaks sizzle because the 
heavy aluminum platter stays hot to 
keep the butter sputtering. Thus 1s 
appeal made to the auditory as well 
as olfactory sense of the customer. 


Below: Al Carder inspects his future 
“sizzlers.” The short loin of corn- 
fed steers is his preferred cut, aged 
three weeks. Steaks are then cut into 
uniform size before being broiled. 





steak is more appetizing served so- the 


reason, Carder explains, is that besides 
appealing to the usual senses of sight, 
smell and taste, a sizzling steak also 
catches the diner through his hearing. 
“What I really developed the idea for,” 
he will tell you, “was to keep a steak 
hot until it is eaten. You know what 
you do when you are served a steak in 
a restaurant. You cut it crosswise, put 
one half on your plate and leave the 
other half on the platter. With the old- 
time platter, the second half was cold 
by the time you came to eat it. All I 
did was develop an idea for a porous 
casting of heavy aluminum, thick enough 
to hold the heat so that the rest of your 





steak remains hot. It had to start off so 
hot that it sizzled, and the extra butter 
to keep it sizzling was just a refinement 
ot the original idea. 

“When the 


worked out the 


and I had 


how the 


manutacturer 

details of just 
steak platter was to be made, he asked 
me what royalty I wanted, to permit him 
to sell these platters to other restaurants. 
I thought a minute and said, ‘Sell all you 
want, I don’t want a royalty.’ 


sell “em by the thousand, and you should 


“*You're crazy, he told me. 
be paid for your idea.’ 

“That didn't make sense to me. I ex 
vears I had been in 
that I had 


benefited by the kindness of all the best 
: \ 


plained that tor 17 


restaurant asspciation work, 


restaurant men in the whole country. | 
wouldn't have \the gall to try to make 
money from thém by reason of contrib 


1] 


uting one little idea, after all the ideas 


I had taken gratis. It the 


be as good as it looked to be, that would 


stunt should 


be all the better for the industry—and 
for my conscience. 
“Actually, at the rate of royalty sug 


gested to me at the time, | would have 


$50,000 in 


suming that the platter could have been 


had royalties by now as 


sold in as large volume at the slight ad 


vance in price which this would have 


compelled. But I would have had to 


spend a good deal of money defending 


the sole use of the idea, as the manufac 


turer subsequently did. My attention 


would have been taken trom my restau 


rant business, and this would have cost 


something. Moreover, I would not have 
earned the gratitude of the thousands 


restaurant men W ho 


upon thousands of 





use the Carder steak platter. W 


ing the Century of Progress—our 


cago Wi rid Fair we had literal \ 


dreds of cust ers come 1n every 
and tell us they had been sent by 
rant men in their home towns. Mos 


} | | } } 
them Knew Our place as the ho 


sizzling steak. 
I could have mad 


a royalty on ti 


ter! | ne I better of f 
n casn tl ) | | id ACC] > 
over the g years \ 
friends stryv—we 
custe < \ sitors 
( es. I 
t I r\ 
ehts ste 
2 that t 
ol ne 
ot the « ) us ( t Ina 
industry, « on just 
industry-\ t king 1} 
In any line « siness, he b 
those v ‘ ot recogni 
to others, even o direct competit 
these lags rds hold back the pre 
all. HH Irom his long-t 
perience 1n \ssociation work, 
man whi ake $s a place ol le 1d 
among his leagues thereby bet 
own aflan well as the other 
Putting asic | itimental 
tions, it pays coin ol the rea 
When Carder had been 


the Kansas (¢ Restaurant A 


tor seven vears, Rotary Internationa 
its Convention there Local lead 
the idea ol ting Rotarian resta 


men to meet th them. Lhe 


conversation d to the 











+) 


and there, of the National Restaurant 
\ssociation. Rotart- 


ans in his own line of work led to Carder 


This contact with 


joining Rotary. He saw as of major im- 
portance Rotary’s ideal of trying to lead, 
through selected representatives, each 
line of business and industry to higher 
ideals and ways of doing. He believed 
there was exceptional merit in Rotary’s 
belief that an individual is more likely 
to be successful if his trade prospers as 
a whole than by attempting to advance 
at the expense of others in his line of 
work. And he holds that one of Ro- 
tary’s great contributions has been to 
make it possible for a man to think, say, 
and practice high ethical ideals without 
being self-conscious about it. 

As a restaurant 
rian, Carder is proud that his industry 


man and as a Rota- 


and Rotary supplied the man who, prob- 
ably more than any other, is responsible 
lor giving American businessmen a gen- 
in codes of fair 


interest 


uine practice. 


This individual is Guy Gundaker of 
Philadelphia, former President of Rotary 
International, who operates the half-cen- 
tury-old Kugler’s Restaurant in Phila- 
delphia. 

Gundaker believes in 
originated—the phrase “dignifying one’s 
in the 


and_ probably 


profession,” now incorporated 
Vocational Service literature of Rotary. 
That a man owes a debt to the vocation 
through which society enables him to 
gain his livelihood is a tenet of the Gun- 
daker philosophy to which Carder heart- 
ily subscribes. 

Though Carder for more than a year 
was at Washington during NRA (Na 
tional Recovery Administration) days as 
his industry's recognized head, he doubts 
the advisability of government enforcing 
ot codes of fair practice, regardless of 
how “voluntary” the codes may be in 
their inception. 

“I can’t speak with authority about 
other lines of industry, for I’m not 
trained in them,” he points out. “But 
if the restaurant business is to improve, 
it must be through voluntary changes 
for the better by each individual in his 
own restaurant. Codes help—because 
they clarify thinking, at least. 
the same is probably true in most lines. 
In the twenty-odd years of my intimate 
contact with the restaurant business, we 


I suspect 


have made tremendous progress. 

“The finest proof of this is one restau- 
rant which, if I named it, would be in- 
stantly recognized by thousands of all 
American readers. It is an old restau- 
rant, it is and always has been one of 
the best eating establishments in the 
United States. Twenty-five years ago it 
was so far in advance of competitors 





that it became nationally famous. Today 
it is operated just about as it was then. 
The food is of high quality, excellently 
prepared, the service is fine. But people 
repeatedly say to me, ‘So-and-so’s Restau- 
rant is running downhill, don’t you 
think?’ My answer has to be, ‘No, it is 
just as good as it ever was.’ The reason, 








On Self- 
Reliance 


Economic theories 
wax and wane—but 
there is a breed of 
active businessmen who will ig- 
nore the fanfare and quietly work 
out their own problems. Sometimes 
they do it alone, but more charac- 
teristically in this day by coGpera- 
tion with other units in their in- 
dustry ... This story of Al Carder 
—whose motto appears below—is 
the first of a series of articles on 
Business Minding Its Business. 


Al Carder 


THROUGH 


INEST PEOPLE O 








of course, is that other restaurants have 
improved greatly, the public has become 
accustomed to these higher standards, 
restaurant has 
All of 
which is no reason for making and try- 
ing to enforce legislation or regulation 
which would tell the backward restau- 
rant man that he must brighten up his 
walls and use upholstered chairs—or for 
telling other restaurant men that they 


and the old-fashioned 


competitively lost some ground. 


may not. 

“What has helped our restaurant to 
become profitable is that we recognize 
one principle: Even at best, ours is only 
a substitute for home. What makes a 
home? To us it seems that it is warmth, 
love, which finds its expression in every 
act and surrounding. The reason a home 
is a home, although it may be much 
less attractive in its building and deco- 
ration and furniture than many a hotel 
or restaurant, is that someone presides 
over it who loves the people living there, 
who loves the work of homemaking for 
the resulting comfort and happiness of 
her family, even though she may spe- 
cifically dislike the job of dishwashing. 
It is a home because each person who 
comes home to it is met by a sincere 
welcome, because everything that the 
homemaker has done all day has been 
aimed at the comfort and happiness of 
her loved ones. 
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“Frankly, neither we nor any other res- 
taurant folks are going to attain quite 
that level. Even the friendliest, warmest- 
hearted proprietor and receptionists and 
waitresses cannot feel for every incom- 
ing customer the anticipation of happi- 
ness that fills the heart ofa bride as she 
prepares her husband’s dinner, or of 
mother as she plans a menu. But we can 
come pretty close to it by making. sure 
that every person in our organization, 130 
of them, really loves his or her work, and 
is the kind of person who get along 
with others and who likes to meet the 
public and serve it.” 

Carder considers himself “the luckiest 
man on earth” because he can spend his 
days in the restaurant business. 
joys eating. Ever since he was a small 
boy, he will tell you, he has watched 
how happy good food makes people. His 
first example was a hot tamale man dis 
pensing hot food to workingmen in his 
home town of St. Joseph, Missouri. That 
tamale man gave him the ambition to 
dispense good food to people who would 


He en- 


enjoy it. 

“Our restaurant,” he told me with a 
chuckle, “is operated to suit my tastes. 
There has to be one set of standards for 
consistency. I like home cooking—so 
we provide it. In an argument, my taste 
prevails. For instance, Mrs. Carder 
who has nothing to do with the cooking 
—has always thought that our tomato 
juice is a little too salty. But she will 
agree that since I like it the way it is, 
our clientele, built up of people who hav« 
tastes similar to mine, probably will like 
salty tomato juice too. I always win the 
argument.” 

Home provides the motif not only for 
cooking, decoration, but service in the 
Carder establishment. Whenever a new 
waitress asks a receptionist about some- 
thing or other pertaining to her job, the 
receptionist asks, “Flow would you do it 
at home?” If the girl comes from the 
kind of home Carder credited her with 
when he hired her, her answer “is bound 
to be the right answer.” No trained 
restaurant help is employed. 

“Only girls (for the service depart- 
ments), men, and women (for the other 
departments) are selected who come up 
to the standards of education, home back- 
ground, and appearance that we have set. 
Then we train them to do it our way. 
If they show a genuine love of the work, 
they make good and fit. Once.in a while 
we get a waitress who does not like 
serving, or a receptionist who does not 
enjoy meeting people. When we find it 
out, we simply have to replace her. 
Otherwise we cannot maintain the home 
atmosphere that we must have, one of 
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complete harmony and love of the work. 
Likewise, people who enjoy their work 
do it properly with a minimum of su- 
pervision—they don’t require driving. 
“One of the requirements of good 
service, as we see it, is that it should be 
unobtrusive. To accomplish this, we 
hire girls to a set of physical standards. 
They are small—not taller than five feet 
two inches, not heavier than 110 pounds 
because such girls are less noticeable 
as they move among the guests as they 
serve. All our girls are brunettes, not 
that we object to blondes, but because 
blondes would be conspicuous and bru 
nettes are more plentiful. Because of 
uniform size and coloring, you simply 
One of 


resses won a beauty prize at the Chicago 


do not notice them. our wait 


Century of Progress Exposition, Cus 
tomers were astounded. ‘I didn’t realize 
you had a real beauty here,’ they told 
us. This, after all, was the finest testi 
monial to our policy of standardization 
in looks. The girl was distinctly beauti 
ful, but few had ever noticed her!” 
Cooks must love their work—and their 
associates—to produce the kind of home- 


He 


has eight cooks and three bakers, all 


cooked food that Carder demands. 


women. And if the baker, proud of her 
fluffy pie-crust. becomes angry at one of 
the vegetable cooks, her spleen will in- 
evitably make her thump the pie-crust, 
toughen it, and produce something too 
much like the product of the commercial 
pie-foundries. If the dish-washers—yes, 
he swears that they enjoy their work just 
as much as he enjoys his—should not 
feel so proud of what they are doing, a 
plate might reach the diner with an un- 


appetizing smear on it. There is just as 


much need for love of the job in a pol 


ished tumbler as there is between the 


crusts of a pie. 
It anyone invents a better type of res 
taurant equipment, Carder will soon 


\s 


kitchens and pantries, he will point out 


have it. vou wander through the 


a machine used by the checkers: “No, 
we didn’t invent it, but there are only 
five used in the industry, and we have 
two of them here.” He will show you 
his salad refrigerators, something on the 


Automat principle, with the salad cook 
putting the trays in from the back and 
the waitress taking a chilled tray from 
the front. He will point out that in 
stead of ordering your salad from the 

ble d’hd | it frot 
table Ghote menu, you choose it trom 


a tray of assorted salads brought to yout 
that 


y ly] 
getabies 


table, likewis« you serve your own 


helpings ol Vv¢ rom a three-com 


partment vegetable dish brought to your 
left just as your meat arrives. He is 
proud that although his restaurant 


] 


serves ten bushels of spinach daily, never 


more than two quarts are cooked at a 


time, that coflee is made 


every few min 
utes in small drip pots, that rolls are 
being baked all through mealtimes SO 
that when they appear in a wicker bas 


ket they are as fresh as Mother's bread 


Saturday And i 


on afternoons. you 
show a genuine interest in food quality, 
he will talk to you by the hour of stand 
ards in purchasing, in preparation, in 


garnishment and service. 
Because an idea is accepted by others 


is no prool that Carder will adopt it. 


Take the matter of liquor, which came 


up with the repeal of prohibition. Most 
in 


restaurants of this type torthwith 


stalled bar service. Carder reasoned it 


out and came to another conclusion: 


“There are certainly a great many people 
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The author, his wife, 
and two Japanese 
hostesses enjoy teaand 
fruit at a native inn. 
The hospitality and 
charm of the Japa- 
nese are quickly dis- 
covered by a sojourn 
among them, writes 
this Rotarian, who 
often visits Japan. 


Mrs. Charles Frazie: 
feeding the sacred 
deer in a Nara park. 












The Hospitable Japanese 


By Charles R. Frazier 


Past President, Rotary Club of Honolulu 


Mien my wife and I decided to 


travel in Japan and planned our journey 
to take us off the beaten track, I said, 
“Overboard goes my five-year perfect at 
tendance score in Rotary!” How little I 
knew then ot the facilities for keeping up 
with Rotary in Japan! 
Upon our arrival at Yokohama, Ro 
tarians met us at the dock with charming 
cordiality. “We expect you at Rotary to 


morrow,’ I was told. So started a Ro 
tary experience that I place among my 
richest treasures. 


Yokohama is 


least the 


Rotary in conducted 


mostly in English—at three 
meetings I attended there were predomi 
nantly English. One of the speakers, a 
Japanese educated in an American uni 
versity, and for a number of years in 
business in Seattle, was honestly shy 
about his use of his mother tongue. He 
announced that he would speak English 
by choice. When it came my turn, I said 
[ was honestly shy about my English 
alter hearing it so beautitully spoken by 
a Japanese and requested that I might 
speak in Japanese. Priding myselt on a 
good repertoire ot Japanese stories which 
I acquired after a study of over 12 years 
(although I kept this a secret from my 
audiences), I surprised the group by re- 
citing several humorous bits, thus begin- 
ning a reputation among Rotarians of 
Japan as Hanishika—story-teller. 

Let no one think of the Japanese as 
Their talks 
are a revelation of ready wit and quick 


lacking a sense of humor. 


response to the neatly expressed phrase. 
The Rotary Club of Tokyo is larger 


Yokohama’s, 
One would, of 


and more formal than 
though not less cordial. 
course, expect more formality in a group 
ot Japan’s greatest business leaders, con- 
taining many titled men of affairs. The 
meetings are conducted in Japanese, but 
the majority of the members understand 
and speak English perfectly. 

Rosters of Rotary Clubs in Japan in- 
clude names of leading citizens. Among 
them I fondly recall Viscount Saito, the 
martyred Ex-Prime Minister, with whom 
| had a friendly interview through the 
kind offices of Rotarian friends. Rotary in 
Japan started in 1920 at Tokyo. Now 
there are 30 Clubs which comprise the 
70th District of Rotary International. 
Our itinerary was easily arranged to take 
us to cities on Rotary meeting days, and 
everywhere we were met with warm- 
hearted hospitality. 

The tourist will find modern hotels in 
all Japanese cities, but if you enjoy nov- 
elty, permit me to suggest that you stop 
also at Japanese village inns. As a sam- 
ple, let me take you step by step through 
an evening at the Hiiragiya of Rotarian 
Nishimura at Kyoto .. . 

We drive up a narrow street in a mo- 
tor car to the entrance gate of the inn— 
‘rikshas are merely a memory now of 
worse days. A few steps through a tiny 
garden bring you to the door. Of course 
you have made your reservations and ap- 
prised your host of the time of your ar- 






rival. Pretty nei-san and boys, and prob 
ably the manager, Mr. Nishimura him 


self, will be there to greet you with their 
welcoming chorus of “Yoku_ irrashai 
mashita.” Take off your shoes and slip 
your feet into soft felt slippers, then pass 
your wraps to the nei-san whom you fol 
low to your rooms. 

Step out of the slippers before ente: 
ing your room. Japanese people do not 
wear slippers on the soft clean straw ta 
tami (mats). A_ pleasing perfume 0! 
delicate violet incense greets you. Inside 
is a handsome lacquered hibachi (fire 
bowl) that was once a treasure in a high 
class home. It is very much of a treasur: 
now and you will admire more and more 
each time you look at it the design on 
its broad brim worked in gold. 

Danna-san, or the head of the family, 
takes the place of honor nearest the toko 
noma (recess for pictures and orna 
ments). You sit down, or squat if you 
can, on delicious silk zabuton (cushions), 
feeling the while that they are almost too 
beautiful to be on the floor. While the 
maid is preparing tea you glance about 
the room and notice a jolly, fat, bronze 
Hotei-sama (God of Contentment) on a 
low teak table in the tokonoma in front 
of the kakemono. The latter is a long 
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scroll hanging down in the recess. It is 
decorated with some queer-looking writ- 
ing which is an ancient Chinese poem of 
mystical sentiment that even few Japa- 


nese can understand. 


Tee rest of the furniture is very sim- 
ple. A low square teak table is in the 
center of the room. The ceiling is pol- 
ished native wood. You see no bed either 
in this room or in the smaller one adjoin- 
ing. But in the smaller room is a small 
dressing table with mirror to be used 
while you sit on a zabuton before it. A 
handsome lacquer rack provides a place 
for some of Your heavy 
clothes are placed on hangers and put in 


your wraps. 


a closet behind a sliding paper door. 
Your exploring eye notes that your room 
has a telephone and a writing table with 
paper, ink, and blotter. 

Step outside the room to the narrow 
veranda. Here a concession. is made to 
guests—Japanese people, too—in a for- 
eign-style high table and two wicker 
chairs. It is romantic to sit on the zabu- 
ton, but the chairs provide a relaxation if 
you get tired. Many modern Japanese 
cannot sit for long on the floor with com- 
tort. 

Meanwhile, the maid has brought in 
chawan (tea bowls) half filled with Japa- 
nese green tea. As you sip the tea, munch 
the sweet dumplings or some sponge- 
cake. 

The bath will soon be ready. You pre- 
pare for this by taking off your clothes 
and donning a cotton yukata (bath robe), 
over which you put on a finely striped 
soft colored silk tanzen (padded kimo- 
no). These are provided by the house. 
You will probably fall in love with them 
and want to own them. I did, and per- 
suaded the proprietor’s wife to have a 
complete outfit made for me, including 
the handsome obi (sash for men) and a 
houri (coat). The maid folds your un- 
der-garments, shirt, and trousers, then 
lays them in a basket tray with quite as 
much care as she would use in putting a 
baby into a cradle. 

Furoban (the bath man) arrives. The 
honorable bath is ready. It is a private 
bath, but the tub, made of immaculate 
white hinoki wood, is large and roomy 
and you may take it en famille if you 
wish. 

The bath may be mighty hot. The 
Japanese like it that way. You may run 
cold water from the tap into it if you 
can’t stand the heat. 
practice to take it as hot as the Japanese, 


I have learned by 


Uncomfortable looking, but really 
not so bad after the extra cushions 
have been put on, says the author. 


and it leaves my skin in a rosy glow. Of 
course you don’t wash yourself in the 
tor re- 


beautiful tub. The tub is only 


laxation. You scrub yourself with soap 
wooden tub 


while you sit on the little stool provided 


and hot water from a tiny 


for the purpose. Furoban, or a maid, will 


h serv- 


scrub your back if you ask for suc 
ice, but otherwise will not intrude. 

The washing over, you let yoursel| 
down into the tub by easy stages to ac 
custom your skin to the heat and, with 
the water up to your ears, dream about 
anything you like. Hliiragiva furnishes 
luxurious towels and a new cake of soap; 
inns you must 
T he old 


fashioned Japanese do not dry themselves 


in the ordinary country 


take these things with you. 


but simply put on their yukata. I have 


tried their way, and it is marvelous how 
quickly one becomes dry after a hot bath 
in this climate. 

The bath 


bring in the dinner. 


finished, the nei-san_ will 
You have ordered 
that before the bath. 

If you are a tyro, | recommend a suki 
yaki dinner of vegetables and Kobe beet 
cooked on a brazier before you by the 
charming maid. Everybody likes suki 


yaki. 


more Japanese in character, let me sug- 


But if you want delicious food, 


gest a menu. 
Start with sui-mono. It is a clear con- 


somme, containing probably a bit of 


mushroom, bamboo shoot, oysters, clams, 


} 


or fish, and is served hot in a covered 


lacquer bowl. Then you will have tried 


Japanese “ebi” 


lobster—called by the 
( pronounced like the first two letters of 


our alphabet. ) 


they will most likely bring you prawns. 


Sut ask for “ise-ebi,”’ and you will get 
those sweet small lobsters so delicate ot 


favor in Japan. The 





If you order simply ebi, 


prawns can be 


cooked “tempura”—fried in 


after being dipped in batter; | 


ebi is best fried without batter 


also, chawan mushi. I cann 
1] 
il 


what you will get; but you w 


It is a custard containing bit 
tables, chicken, shrimps, or wt 
cook fancies at the moment 
things will be served sliced st 
bers, daikon (Japanese turny 
anese pickle s, some of whi \ 


like. Then finish up with ¢ 


You can have coflee, beer, ot 
with trimmings, if you want t 
wise you will be served Japa 


out milk or sugar. 


inn R over, do a 


(strolling ) around the sho 
Theatre Street and see the n 
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maids Wil see you Off be set 


okaeri nasai! 
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(a quick retur 
dining room transtormed int 
ya Westerner, ' 


room. Being 


to a hard bed, you will tind vour 


piled up three times as hig 


(cushions) as are provided 


guest he long futons yor 
on are of the softest silk, o 
linen sheets. Your bed covers 
comtorters ol pretty-pattern 
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lined 


arms. 
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At 


great sleeves 
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and are soon in the Land ot N¢ 


Your evening at Rotarian N 


inn will be typical in at least « 


of your experiences throughout 
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vou, vou will never fail to find 
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By Percy W. Peters 


Rotary Club, Napier, New Zealand. 


i. THE center of tl $()-snrale weep of 


Hawkes Bay, on the East Coast of the North 
Island of New Zealand, Napier, capital of 


Hawkes Bay Province, occupies a really glorious 
position It has often been likened to Nap 

lo the east, north, and northwest, the Paciti 
Ocean wash our ver doorstep lo the south 

tches a great plain of rich pastoral, truit ind 
iericultural counts Farther south and round 
to the west are low-lying, gerass-covered hi 
famous as sheep grazing land To the w 
these hills rise to mountain ranges of 93,000 
tte tect 

Since the early °60's, when the first settlers 
irrived, a town of about 20,000 has grown, a 
town replete with all modern amenities, includ 
ing, of course, since 1924, a Rotary Club. With 
xiny fine residences scattered over the hills, th 
tin business center occupies the flat on the 
vuthern sick Having a subtropic climate, am 


and flower, 
Napier was 


Zealand's most beautiful and ce 


te raintall, luxuriant growth of trec 


mountain views, 


lorious sea and 


New 


iwhttul small town. 


rrobably 


Bathed in summer sunshine without a breath 


of breeze, people went their varied ways in mid- 


193] With dramatic 
jolt that lifted and 


norning ot February 3, 
suddenness came one terrific 
twisted the city and hundreds of square miles of 
Onl\ 


a major earthquake can conceive the 


urrounding country those who have ex 
perienced 
Buildings jumped, rocked, 
swaved, and crashed. Walls fell, 
blocked with debris anc 
Then 
as though hurled by some titanic force 
Starting 


terrifying experience. 


cars waltzed, 


streets became entan 


sled with wires. followed another up 


heaval 
horror, came—fires 


Then, horror on 


1 several places, fanned by a rapidly rising sea 


breeze—without fire-fighting water supply, this 


having been destroyed, the flames swept un 


checked, through 
the center of the city was an interno. All the 


12 city blocks. For 24 hours 
retail, commercial, banking, legal, and Govern 
ment section was completely destroved. 

The quake was comparable with the great 
quakes. ot history and was the largest ever ex- 


ter—Up From Its Ash 


erienced in the British Empire and far greater 
than the San 
Napier as a town was almost wiped off the map. 


in movement Francisco quake. 


services such as water, sanitation, sew- 


light and 


ATL city 


we, gas, electricity for power, tele- 


phones, telegraphs, and trams and railways were 


destroved. Bridges were buckled and down. 
Roads were cracked with gigantic fissures. All 
roads were cut off except the one south. 

The loss of lite, while appalling, was miracu- 
lously low considering the destruction of build- 
news. 

If the Great Architect of the Universe cracked 
the strata beneath our feet, He also cracked the 
crust from off the human heart and we saw the 


} men and 


wroism and courage of our fellow 


women. We saw, too, in the following days 
ind weeks, the pure gold of love and kindness 
and generosity alike of our countrymen and also 
ot those from far overseas. 

Looking back after five years, there appears 
a long pause after the disaster, then from all 
sides flowed in kindness, love, and assistance, 
encouraging the stricken populace to gather de- 
termination to face the perplexing jobs of “car- 
rying on” and reconstruction. 


Bi: immediate problem was the evacuation 


of the wounded—then of the women and chil- 
dren and, finally, the majority of the popula- 
tion until only 3,000 were left. Then for the 
demolition and removal of dangerous buildings 
Meantime, military camps 
formed and a true 
Hardly one house remained habitable. 


and fallen debris. 


had been communal life 
adopted. 

The urgent relief to the personal sufferers was 
met by the donations from subscribers through- 
out New Zealand and some from overseas, to- 
talling £ 380,000 or $1,900,000. This was used 
first in providing food, clothing, transport, and 
medical aid to sufferers. Second, in grants up to 
£100 ($500) to householders to repair earth- 
quake damage to buildings. Third, in grants to 
provide pensions to injured persons. 

For the rehabilitation of the business area and 
civic services, the Government allocated £ 1,500,- 












The corner of Emer- 
son and Hastings 
Streets, in the heart 
of busy Napier, New 
Zealand, as viewed 
late in January, 1931. 


The same place a few 


days later—after the 
quake of February 3. 
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000 ($7,500,000). Of this £250,000 was ad 
vanced to local bodies toward the repair of « 
sential services, this advance being free of it 
terest for five years. Of the balance, approxi 
mately £810,000 was loaned to sufferers to 


place buildings and stocks. Security was tak 


over all available assets by way of table m« 
gages and debentures and spread over varyin 
periods. Interest was free in varying cases fro 


nil to five years. Capital repayments were t 


start in the first year. 


ee having shown the impossibilit 
for the business people to make repayments 

capital and interest out of what were virtual! 
new businesses, fresh representations were mad 
to the Government, which agreed, first to reduce 
the interest rate, and later to grant a remission 
for three years, and finally a promise has b 

secured that interest*will not be charged at a 
A small part of the money ( £ 35 


was, according to the circumstances 


on the loans. 
V00) 
applicants, given or loaned to them free of in 
The Gor 
ernment gave no assistance to any sufferers wh 
were financially able to restart with their ow 
capital. Thus all banks, mercantile and whol 


sale Companies, etc., received no assistance and 


terest for longer or shorter periods. 


are saddled with a terrific loss. 
Then for a general survey of the 


The upheaval—sloped from nil, four miles sout! 


positiol 
to 18 feet, just north of the city. Sounding 
revealed that the sea floor had risen 18 fect 
This had thrown all sewers out of level. Th 
All drainage, wat 
All sanitary plant 


flowed backwards. 


and gas pipes were fractured. 


river 
were rendered worse than useless. All houses 
were damaged and open to weather and thieves 
Most banking 


document 


All survey data was destroyed. 
commercial, legal, and property 
were burned. 

All survey boundaries were out of alignment 
All retail and wholesale shops and warehouses 
All stocks and stores of life’s neces 


were burnt. 
All banks were gone. All! 


sities were gone. 
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yNmMunications except by ships and radio were 


ut off. Only 
Problems so vast and so unprecedented be- 


one outlet road was passable 


tween debtor and creditor, mortgagor and mort- 
wee, tenant and landlord were created, that 


Government was compelled to set up a spe 


ial Adjustment Court under Chief Justice Sir 
Michael Myers, with almost unlimited powers 
to shear through the tangles and adjust the un 


isual legal and financial problems. 
With the 
lected civic administration, the Government ap 
ointed Mr. J. S. 


complete disorganization of the 


Barton (later a member of 











Rotary) as City Commissioner with almost des- 
potic powers. 

That Rotary and Rotarians should play their 
part in the colossal task of reconstruction was 
natural. They were well represented in every 
branch of relief activity and civic service. In 
fact, for three years the Club’s main work was 
Community Service. The Club had been spared 
iny loss of life and only one Rotarian had been 
eriously injured; he has now fully recovered. 
But the Club lost all its records and assets. The 
embers’ private finances, too, had been almost 
totally swept away. The total loss caused by 
the quake and fire has been placed at some- 
thing over $35,000,000 ( £7,000,000 sterling)! 
Practically no earthquake insurance was carried, 
© assistance from that source was negligible. 
Chief Rotarian Trevor Geddis suggested the 
formation of an advisory committee on a sim- 
ilar basis to that of Rotary. This idea Commis 


sioner Barton readily accepted. So, consisting 
of elected representatives of the separate organ 
izations and comprising a cross section of the 
community, the Napier Reconstruction Commit- 
tee was formed. Of the final 13 members, 10 
were Rotarians. The bodies represented were 
City Council, property owners, Chamber of Com- 
nerce, architects, shipping, retailers, medical, 
land and survey, accountancy, 30,000 Club (a 


local association), schools, and town-planning. 


HE work of reconstruction was made in- 
finitely more difficult, coming as it did right 
on top of the world slump, causing a desperate 
lack of finance. The size of the task is realized 
by the fact that the incomplete New Napier has 
already cost over $6,000,000 in buildings alone. 

The powers of the Reconstruction Committee 
were purely advisory to act in codperation with 
Its finance and services were 
In its two years’ existence, 


the Commissioner. 
wholly voluntary. 
over 100 meetings were held, where all matters 
of community interest varied as the following 
list was discussed. 
the most important matters be recorded here, 
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veautiful colonnaded pergola marks the which these houses were placed has changed 
beyinn of an ambitious seaward structur vastly during the period of development, crops 
he mst mod ound sh in the South ha been grown successfully and opportunity 
Hem re has been erected. Children’s pla been offered men who were formerly on the 
ind wide amu ent reas al ists of the unemployed to provide for them- 
) t id plans for the development of elves and their families in a manner which 
th vole th are nearing completion without the scheme would have been impossible. 
nef Rotarian Trevor Geddis, as chairman of Under lease from the Harbour Board, the 
tl Harbour Board, was responsible for Government has started a major scheme of ce 
unchil ol the village cttUement ch ’ veloping 7,500 acres of the raised lands, whereby 
’ ny 250 acres of these raised lands wet in a short time 300 or more small tarmlets will 
ubdivided inte cre blocks, each with a be giving home and occupation tor unemployed 
womed cottag ith hot and cold water ind, incidentally, insuring the future of Napier, 

tric light, and power. These were rented to these lands are at her very doorstep 
irnied unemploved, with tamuali it 10 shi Negotiations are also complete whereby the 
in 0) a week. The scheme is now tn its Napier City Council has leased 500 acres of the 
third ; vl is the most successful experiment used lands adjoining the city boundary and 
dealin vith the unemployment problem in the two settlement areas. This has been laid out 
N /, id. The appearance of the land upon on the most modern town-planning lines as a 
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residential area for city expansion and alread 
homes are springing up where lately water 
flowed. 

Yet another development which will be o 
utmost importance to the city and district j 
the establishment of an airport on these raised 
lands which will be sufficient to meet the need 


of the district for many years to come. 


T the end of January, 1933, just two year 
after the quake, the Reconstruction organized 
Grand Opening Carnival, under the patronag 
of His Excellency Lord Bledisloe, Governor Ge; 
eral of New Zealand, to mark the near comp] 
tion of the New Napier. This event, marked b 
wondertul spontaneous support, characterize 
the codperative spirit of the people and pro 
a worthy opening of a new era in the life « 
the city. 

It must not be imagined that all these thing 
were wrought by Rotarians—that was impossi 
ble. Men and women of all classes labored in 
cessantly in many phases and it is to their unit 
efforts that praise must be ascribed. In e\ 
deed they proved themselves worthy descendant 
of the hardy pioneers who last century tran 
formed New Zealand's wilderness into a thri 
ing country. 

So, now, as the accompanying photograp! 
show, a New Napier, boasting as “the New: 
City in the British Empire,” has arisen, wit 
widened streets, and buildings safe as engince: 
ing skill can devise, distinctive in design an 
coloring. Where ocean surges roared over shit 
gle banks, now flourish palms and flowers mi 
ornate walks and lawns. Where marshy lagoo 
covered thousands of acres, now thriving tari 
lets, streets, and homes are appearing, presag 
that larger scheme of ten square miles of ocea 
bed now in preparation for occupation by hu 
dreds of small farmers. New bridges have b 
built. Rivers have been diverted, makin 
large tract of country free from flood. 

A new harbor, equipped with all modern a 
pliances and berthing the largest ocean-goi 
vessels is now being built, ensuring adequat 
facilities for the whole of the east coast B 
1937, the largest vessels trading to New Zealat 
will find safe accommodation and speed 
despatch. 

Phoenixlike, a New Napier has arisen fro 
the ashes, surrounded by vastly bigger pos 
bilities and brighter prospects than the ol 
Napier ever dreamed of. In it all, Rotary ha 
played its part, finding scope tor infinite vari 


: 
of service, quietly placing service betore self anc 


service rendered. 











Where once waves rolled, 


now children play (top). 


Beautiful, modern build- 
ings, such as this hotel 
(above ), have been erected 
on grounds where debris 


~ 


lay discouragingly deep. 
Land once low is now dry 
and high. Former swamps 
back of the wool stores 
(right) are now being trans- 
formed by the Government 
of New Zealand into very 
productive small farms. 
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finding abundant satisfaction in the result ot 
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As the 
Wheel 


Turns 


1936 


Present. To attend a series of Rotary 


Committee meetings on the Continent and 
to visit European Rotary Clubs, Rotary Interna 
President, Witt R. Manier, Jr, 
sailed New 
York on the Queen Mary on August 26. Eb. 
R. JOHNSON, President, Mrs 


JouNson, and RorariaN Prentiss TERRY, Louis 


tional’s new 


accompanied by his wife, from 


immediate Past 


ville, Ky., were in the President's party, their 
goal being the meeting of the Convention Com 
mittee of Rotary International at Nice, 
September 1 to 5. 
also will attend PREsIDEN1 


France, 
From that meeting which he 
MANIER will go to 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to attend the meeting of 
the European Advisory Committee, September 
10 to 12, thence to Zurich, Switzerland, for 
a meeting of the 
Objects 


tember 15 to 17, and a 


Aims and 
Committee, Sep- 
meeting of the _ Interna- 


tional Service Committee, 
September 18 and 19. 
Thereafter he will make a 
Rotary 


returning to the 


brief tour 
Clubs, 


United States in October. 


among 





* * —_ 

Index. To attendance 
standings of 
tive Rotary Clubs, Exect 
TIVE Secretaries C. W. 
Martin (left), of Seattle, 
like Wash., and A. A. Patrer- 


Clubs son (right), of 
“"  Ore., think their own phys- 


their respec 





They, 


their 


Portland, 


ical statures may be an index. Seattle is now in 
the vanguard of the high Clubs in the large 
Clubs division, while Portland is trailing close 
behind at the moment. 

7 * - 

Peccadillo. To 
take hot milk in their tea (The July Rorarian 
set forth assuredly that all Englishmen do), ab 
fa 


all Englishmen who never 


ject, if chuckled, apologies. For surely « 
people’s tea-table habits there ought be no mis- 
conceptions. From Rorarian M. S. TurNeR, an 
English-born resident of Mexico City, and Ro- 
Frep C. H., of came first 
notices (friendly notices) of the peccadillo. Said 
“We fresh milk o7 
cream and never fot milk.” Said the latter, 
“Not hot milk—cold every time, for tea.” To 
Authorities Turner and H., many thanks. 


rARIAN London, 


the former, always use 


Thirteen. At last, a friend for that scape 
grace number! It is the Rotary Club of Poko- 
moke City, Md. Indifferent to each other at first, 
the Club and the number presently developed so 
strong a mutual affection that at almost every 
significant moment in the life of the former the 
The Club cele- 
brated its 13th anniversary on a 13th not long 
ago, at which time it was noted that one charter 
member had a 100 percent attendance record for 


latter is now always present. 





Frisky, but ex-President Will C. Johnston of the West Maitland, 
backed by Governor ]. Inglis Robertson (76th D 


tary Club, will “stick 'er” 





fusti 


trict) and held on by Handlers Sam Thorburg and George Peterson of the Ne 


} 


Sydney Rotary Club. The occasion: a recent week-end outing of the two ¢ 
& 


. 
13 years, 13 members had 


year. yn the 


A sprinkling of birthdays that fall 
13th and 1,300 for a charter number fill in a few 
gaps the reader may think of. 
Radio. As an expedient, Ezra I 
of the Rotary Club of Gloucester, Mas 
Club’s luncheons, 


Tom, and commenting on the 


PHILLIPS, 
. liked the 


idea of attending his vreeting 


Tim, Ted, and 


speaker's remarks while he lay in bed at home 


—all that by radio. It was second best to being 
present at the meeting in the flesh, he says. To 


enable him to | 


sten in and talk back, 


] 


after he 


had broken his hip, members installed two-way 
radio stations in RorartaNn Puicuip’s home and 
the Club’s dining room. 
>. . * 
Careful. 
nounce that, your rash individual may think. 
jut, says Ceci Rak, of Ipoh Federated Malay 


States (Rotary’'s 


Sarawak One couldn’t mispro- 


econd Vice President) in whose 


District this country new in Rotary is located, 
it's pronounced Sar-rah’-wah The Rotary Club 
of Kuching, just recently orgamzed, represents 
Sarawak in Rotar 
e ene 
New Clubs. Greetings to these new Rotary 


Clubs recently admitted to membership in Ro 
tary International 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Welsh, La.: Ashington, Nor 
thumberland, England: Koriyama, 
Japan; The West Bank (Gretna), La 
India; Taiping Perak, Federated Malay States; 
Kuching, Sarawak; Ploesti, Rumania: San Ni 
Argentina: Bloomheld, N 
J.: Santa Clara, Calif.; Goleta, Calif 


Eukushima, 


Poona, 


olas (Buenos Aires) 


Springs, Kan Hanover, Pa.: Portland, Tenn 

Quixada, Ceara, Brazil: Olympia, Sao Paulo, Bra 

zil; Port Isabel, Ts Portad 1, Northern Ire 

land; Calais, Fran Barretos, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
“oe ae 


Honors. Upon Dr. Joun H. J. Upnam 
of the Rotary Club of Columbus, Ohio, has the 
American Medical A 


ociation bestowed its rar 


ts Presiden He 1s 


est distinction, 1 Dean of 
the College of Medicine at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. . . . The Institute of British Decorators, 


100 percent for one 


since tts t I nt ( eal 

but I] 1 Jack G iN of t | 
Club of Vancouver, B. C.. Canad 

enth one t cewe the enviable | 
Wittiam | \usrTi f the Rot ( 
Ru h ond, Va., was ) | WW) Dut 
ago to the Vice Presidenc t the Nati R 


tor Corporat } 


. * >. 

Unique. Dr. Cecil W. Clark p 
Mass., has the unusual record of havi 
missed t celebration of a ( 
within a hundred mile radius of Boston 

* 7 . 

Film. Joint roduced b i 
amateu!r not ipnher ind a ce 
the Atlant City Convention f 
circulation in t United Stat ( 
Becau toms difheult 
to schedu t hilt Ro 
tar C] ( 
tr | } 
the l 
fr ' , 

Secreta i: th 
two lr 
* > -_ 

Youngest? | ] \ 
QO} 1 
Club t 
21, Rot West Mait 
i \ rt 
di 1 Rot 
0 t ( ) ) 
non I } 
be 

o * @ 

100 Percent, 52 Times. Coul: 
orcde ] t eos . 
asked the forty-six meml of the ¢ 
he rose to ta ofh« | 
And _ the id. It took strategy, t 
of the Rot Club of Dormont 
this happened, declare A postal 
the day, hour, and place of meeting 
nearest Rotary Clubs was given t 
to expedite makeuy Wire 


k 











48 
telephone calls made to apprisc members of their 
attendance standings. And somehow the Ciub 
came through. Nor did its program of service 
ufler In fact it, simultancously, set some 
record 

* * &* 


A branch office of the 


estab 


Singapore Branch. 
Secretariat of Rotary 


Singapore, 


International to be 


lished in Straits Settlements, has 


been authorized by the Board of Directors. Its 


opening 1s hoped to be accomplished in the not 


distant future. 


* * * 

Museum. For his city’s use as an art gallery, 
Rorakian Harry Burrre, of Rockford, Ill., has 
riven a large, rambling, remodelled old house. 
He wall provide light, heat, tax mone a cus 
todian The Rockford Art Association will be in 
charge 

* * * 

Artist. That any lady has more Rotary con 
necuons than Mrs. Watpo WILson (see cut, col 
3), of Beaumont, Tex., the Beaumont Rotary 
Club doubts. Her husband, her father, het 
brother, and her father-in-law are all members of 

that Club. That any 
Rotary Ann plays 
the violin better 
than she (she ap 


peared before it re 


cently) the Club 





deems absolutely 
unthinkable 
. . >. 


Two ways a pair. 
Combination. 
Rotary Club of Ravenna, Ohio, 


any combinations similar to 


Are there, the 
would like 


the one it found in its just retired official setup 


to know 


Its President was L. J. Frank. Its Secretary was, 


and is, E. L. Frank, “L. J.’s” son 


* * * 


Rotary Committees—Wiii R. Manter, Jr 


President of Rotary International, announces the 
following Committees for the year 1936-37 
The chairman, in each case, is the member first 


named (because of spatial limitations an 
nouncement of members of the Canadian Ad 
visory Committee, the European Advisory Com 
mittee, the Magazine Committee, the Rotary 
Foundation Committee, the Commission on R. I. 


Foundation 


Rotary 
October 


Administration, and the 


Trustees will be made in the issuc) : 








Rotarian Harry 
Burpee and the 
he gave 
to starta city 
art 


house 
museum. 


Aims and Objects—Maurice Duperrey (abra- 
sives manufacturing), 19 rue de Paradis, Paris, 
Ernest W. 
manufacturing), 748 Main Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S. A.; W. W. Emerson (periodical pub- 
lishing), 290 Vaughan Street, Winnipeg, Man., 
Frank Phillips (apiculture), Cornell 
University, N. Y., U.S.A.; Thomas A. 
Warren (education-general administration), Edu- 
Offices, North Street, 
England. 

Club Service—Ernest W. 
footwear manufacturing), 748 Main Street, Cam- 
Mass., U.S.A.; C. Edgar Dreher (build- 
ing materials—distributing), 122 North Calitor- 
Atlantic City, N. J., U.S.A.; Joseph 
(medicine—ophthalmology), Benczurutca 


France; Dunbar (rubber footwear 


Canada; 
Ithaca, 


cation Wolverhampton, 


Dunbar (rubber 


bridge, 


mia Avenue, 
Imre 
22, Budapest VI, Hungary; Stanley Long (build- 
ing), 920 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A.; James M. Walker (warehousing), O. 
K. Building, Memphis, Tenn., U.S.A. 
Vocational Service—W. W. 


290 


Emerson 
Street, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Asabuki 
insurance), 804 Marunouchi Building, 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan; Otto Bohler (steel 
Hoher Markt, &, 
B. Hislop 


(periodical publishing), Vaughan 
Tsunekichi 
(lite 
manutacturing), 1 Vienna, 
Austria; William (engraving), 9, 
Albany Street, Edinburgh, Scotland; Charles 
L. Wheeler (intercoastal shipping), 461 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
Community Service—Thomas A. Warren 


(education—general administration), Education 


Ofhices, North Street, Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land; J. Carthell Robbins (lumber retailing), 
Stuttgart, Ark., U.S.A.: Henry N. Schramm 
(construction machinery), 412 West Miner 
Street, West Chester, Pa., U.S.A.; Paul Vanden- 
haute (horsehair & wool mfg.), 108 rue des 


Prairies, Mt.-St.-Amand near Ghent, Belgium; 
Edwin R. Weeks (musical merchandise), 39-41 
Chenango Street, Binghamton, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Boys Work—J. Carthell Robbins (lumber 
retailing), Stuttgart, Ark., U.S.A.; George D. 
Hegarty (electric light and power service), Cen- 
tral Maine Power Co., 99 Main Street, Water- 
ville, Me., U.S.A.; Robert E. 
building), The National Finance Co., 32 South 
Yth Street, Richmond, Ind., U.S.A. 

Youth Service—Amos O. Squire (medical 
examiner), 36 South Highland Avenue, Ossin- 


Heun (loans— 


Cordial greetings to these Rotarians 
and their wives who have recently 
celebrated golden wedding anniver- 
saries: (from top down) Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Hartman, of Toledo, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. John Lloyd, also 
of Toledo; Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Chambers, of Shenandoah, lowa. 
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ing, N. Y., U.S.A.; Harry C. Brown (obstetri- 
cian), 330 Republic Building, Denver, Colo 
U.S.A.; George D. Cummings (printing), 
Main Street, Peterborough, N. H., U.S.A.; Wil 
liam M. Gilbert (education—missions), Y. M 
C. A. Building, Madison, N. J., U.S.A.; Georg 
W. Nash (education—college administration 
Yankton College, Yankton, $. Dak., U.S.A. 
International Service—Frank Phillips (api 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y} 
U.S.A.; Fernando Carbajal (civil engineering 
Edificio Wiese, Dept. 500, Lima, Peru; Otto G 
Kroeger publishing), Breiter Weg 
175-177, Magdeburg, Germany; Edo Markovic 
(commercial banking), 


culture), 


(periodical 


Viajkoviceva 3/Il 
J. C. Mitchell (oph 
Collins Street. Melbourn 
Australia. 


Belgrade, Jugoslavia; L. 


surgeon), 2 


thalmic 
C. 3, Fae. 
Extension—Allison G. Brush (vegetable can 
ning), Commerce Street. (Mail address: P. O 
Box 131), Miss., U. S. A.; Stanle 
C. Forbes (automobile distributing), 40 Lorn 
Brantford, Ont., 
Marseillan (highway construction), Saenz Pena 
501, Buenos Aires, Argentina; William A. Nixo: 
(accountancy), 31, Victoria Buildings, St 
Mary's Gate, Manchester, England; F. Bond Wil 
kinson (transportation—railroad trafic), P. O 
Box ‘£4 Jackson, Tenn., U.S.A. 
Convention—Ed. R. Johnson (railroad com 
missary contracting), 609-14 Liberty Trust Build 
ing, Roanoke, Va., U.S.A.; Achille Bossi (law 
Via Borgogna 3, Milan, Italy; Jurrien var 
Dillen (patents development), v. d. Aastraat 51 
The Hague, The Netherlands; Maurice Duperre 


Laurel, 


Crescent, Canada: Francisco 


yer), 


(abrasives manufacturing), 19 rue de Paradi 
Prentiss M. Terry 
universities), University of Louisville, Belkna 
Campus, Louisville, Ky., U.S.A.; T. C. Thom 
plants 


Paris, France; (education— 


purifying manufacturing), 


Kristiansgade 22, 

Convention Transpor- 
tation—Oak Hunter (law- 
ver), Moberly Trust Build- 
ing, Moberly, Mo.; Wilfrid 
Andrews (automobile retail- 
West Street, Sit- 
tingbourne, England; Jas. G. 
Card (tax consultant), 2005 
Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, O., U.S.A.; 
Thomas C. Law (analytical 
chemistry), P. O. Box 1558, 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A.; Ed- 
win Robinson (fruit dis- 
tributing), Castlefolds Market, Sheffield, Eng 
land. 

Constitution and By-Laws—George C 
Hager (building materials distributing), 111 “S 
Washington St., Room 648, Chicago, Il., U.S.A 
Allen L. Oliver law), 401-406 
H.-H. Building, Cape Girardeau, Mo., U.S.A 
Charles Reeve Vanneman (public utility eng 
neering), 555 Providence St., Albany, N. ¥ 
U.S.A. 

Finance—Allen Street (funeral 
920 N. Robinson Street, Oklahoma City, Okla 
U.S.A.; Donald A. Adams (insurance—casualt) 
11 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S..\ 
P. L. Slis (savings banking), Ged. Botersloo' 
149, Rotterdam, The Netherlands; Carl FE. St 
(education—universities), Ohio State Universit 
Columbus, O., U.S.A.; J. H. B. Young (ac 
countancy), 39, St. Margaret's Street, Canterbur 


sen (water 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 


ing), 52 





Rotary Lady. 


(corporation 


directing 


England. 

Investment—Carl E. Steeb (education—un 
versities), Ohio State University, Columbus, O 
U.S.A.: Rufus F. Chapin (past service), 1320) 
North State Street, Apt. Al, Chicago, Ill., 
U.S.A.; Fred Coulson (telephone service), Brown 
Building, Abilene, Kans., U. S. A. 
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otary 


Around 
the World 


ireland 


Cosmopolitan Flavoring 

DusLiIN—To give its luncheons international 
seasoning, the Rotary Club of Dublin each week 
students from other countries 


entertains four 


who are attending a local college. 


Austria 
August Outing Is Club Gift 


KLAGENFURT—A number of Austrian youths 
are enjoying a few weeks of camp life this 
month in a youth camp sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Klagenfurt. 


China 
Intercity Tiffin 


Hankow—To express their good wishes to the 
new Rotary Club at Wuchang, Rotarians and 
their ladies of Hankow recently travelled to the 
former city. A Chinese tiflin delicately flavored 
the afternoon. 


Belgium 
! Meal Aboard Ship 


AnTWerpP—‘Successful” was the characteriza- 
tion Rotary Club of Antwerp 
gave the luncheon they held aboard the S. S. 


members of the 


Pennland recently. 


Union of South Africa 
Magazines for Hospital Folk 


DursaN—So hungry is Durban’s hospital pop- 
ulation for something to read that Durban Ro 
tarians, who offered to supply it with period 
cals, now find it difhcult to keep up with the 
demand. A van makes the rounds of the mem 
bers’ homes now and then to gather and then 


to deliver as much reading matter as possible. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Waifs’ Dream Comes True 

BuLawayo—Because a few groups of grown- 
ups have given them a thought, underprivileged 
boys of this community are to have a club house 
and space in which to romp. The municipality 
has donated a piece of land; the Government has 
been asked for funds for a building; Toc-H has 
contributed cash; the Rotary Club has launched a 
subscription list, having placed itself with its 
donation at the top of roll. 


‘Mexico 
Club Sponsors Dental Clinic 


Tiyuana—School children, many of them, at 
any rate, were found to have bad teeth; their 
families were unable to send them to the den- 


Blind? 
Lynne, but Louise 


Well, physically, yes 


Shull 


“ ” 
S€€S 


essay contest which the Rotary Club 


could do n thing at the 


Club of 


Government 
So the Rotary 


the matter in hand. The dentist 


tist; the 
moment. Tijuana took 
nber of the 
chool chil 


Club now treats free of charge all 


dren of poor parents, and the Club provides all 


medicines and materials required. 


Chile 


Peace Essays Read to Public 


VALPARAISO—S« ccellent vy th esults of 
an essay contest sponsored b the Valparaiso Ro 
tary Club (the school children entrants wrote 
messages of goodwali to American children) that 


the two best messages were read before a pub 


lic meeting held by a peace organization in the 


city. 


Brazil 


Scholars Cheer Orphans 
} char- 
Club of 


of school children to call 


Sao Luiz—To cheer children in publi 
ity institutions in the 
Sao Luiz took a group 


on them. 


Declare War on T.B. Bacill: 


Para—Children, especially, ought to be given 
a hand in the fight against tuberculosis, rea- 
sons the Rotary Club of Para. In consequence 


of that belief, the Club has promoted the organ 


ization of an institution for the manufacture 


and for that she depends much 
well 


upon 
enoug h to win first prize in pr 
of Hawthorne, Calif., lately spo 


and grati tion tf an 
vaccine I dren in thi 
in man I vling citi thi 
is given 


A Foursome of Civic Services 
SANTOS \ f the com 
of the Ro ( Sant in 
for poor and er d children: st 
ment and orthopedic ce ent 
handicapped | in 
work to sol b 
Australia 


Movie Enthusiasts Film Wool Indust 
PaMwortTH—( ! thusiasts of t | 
worth Rot Club th an 
th ni t 1 in International S 
made i aot ! wVIn 


} 


wool indust | mn ha 


cquaintance 


Rotary {pex vs. Diphtheria 


OrRAN \ na diphtheria epide 
ned this cit ot lon o the munk 
il set up an tmmunization-for-the-ch 
paign and called upon all agenci 
ice for sup} t The Rotary Club « 
end of the assignment jointly with 
Club. Fifty members of the two « 
in pairs. made door-to-door calls at eve 
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Ewing 


Photo: Harris & 


To Rotary’s 4,000th Club, Hanover, 
Pa., goes its charter. Harrison E. 
Howe, (left), then Governor of the 
34th District, and Ed. R. Johnson 
(center), now Past President of Ro- 
tary International, present it to S.C. 
Hoffheins, President of the Club. 


in the city, urging parents to send their children 


Children whose 


to a physician tor treatinent 

fathers were unemployed were inoculated free. 

Canada 

Every Splash a Thank You 
Droumuencter, Avra—tThere ts strength in 


numbers—even in small numbers At least the 


Club of 


members, found that its combined strength was 


Rotary Drumheller, which has but 30 


sufhcrent to build a public swimming pool, than 


which there was no more popular spot during 


} 


, 
the Summer, for the community. 


300 Boys Pay 5,000 Visits 

Osuawa, Ont.—Rotary Hall, headquarters of 
Oshawa Rotary 
fact that 300 


1 boys’ club sponsored by the 


Club, is a busy place—witness the 
rooms 5,000 times 


the club was estab 


bovs have bounced into its 


tor different “doings,” since 


ished, 


Children’s Ward 


MonrreaL, Que.—The children could not go 


Circus Invades 


were crippled children—so 


te circus—they 


» the 
the circus was brought to them, and it was the 
recreations member of the Monureal Rotary Club 


that arranged the treat. Children of two institu 


tions met in one, and several of the best acts 
and the funniest were staged for them there. 
Rotary Relief, Morale Buildei 

Ketowna, B. C.—Because Kelowna’s major 


industry is fruit raising and because that indus 
try closes up, for the most part, from Fall until 
Winter 
months is forced upon many of its citizens. To 
ve them tangible help, the Rotary Club of Ke- 
lowna has within the past year established a re- 


Spring, unemployment during — the 


lief agency which it calls the Kelowna and Dis- 
trict Welfare Association. 
ceived in an annual appeal to the citizens, a 


From the funds re- 


depot where fruit, vegetables, and clothing are 
gathered and dispensed is supported. A part 
time manager of the depot is employed. An em- 
ployment list which brings worker and work 
together is maintained, and about 40 women sew 
for the Pub- 
lic works promoted by the Rotary Club give em- 
ployment to many, and aged couples receive 


\ssociation in return for groceries. 


help. The organization is governed by a com- 
mittee which consists of two representatives from 
each religious, fraternal, and service organization 
in the city, and a board of directors. Kelowna’s 
10 Rotarians point out the following as the 
advantages of the organization: Every case is 
deserving 


return for 


sympathetically investigated; people 


may do something worth while in 


necessities and thus keep up their morale. 


new Zealand 


Healthy Handicapped Want Jobs 

Auckland 
don’t want pity. At least a 
number of the healthier ones asked not long ago 
found for them. Answer came 
Club of Auckland 
Service Committee, 


AuckLanp—Crippled = children of 


They want work. 
if jobs could be 
Rotary 
Vocational 


from the which, 
through © its 
promptly launched a so tar quite productive job- 
hunt. From its Auckland branch does the New 
Zealand Crippled Children Society obtain much 
support, and from the local Rotary Club does the 


Auckland branch receive regular help. 


Maori Children Peek at City Life 
CurisrcuurcH—Twenty-four Maori children, 
1 dozen boys and a dozen girls, who had never 
been away from their own village, recently had 
a chance to “oh” and “ah” over the wonders of 
urban living in Wellington and Christchurch. 
The 24, pupils of a Maori school, form a chorus 
gave many concerts, the proceeds of 
to a crippled children’s fund. The 
project was sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Christchurch, and the ladies of the Club were 


which 


, 
which go 


hostesses to the group. 


England 
Radios Take Invalids Traveling 


Braprorp—To help poor invalids travel, in 
the four walls of their 


fancy at least, beyond 
sick rooms, a civic agency in this vicinity pro- 
vides them with radio receivers. The Rotary 


Club of Bradtord is now forming a local branch 
of that agency, the Wireless for the Bedridden 


Society. 


Poor 


Music and Tea for Blind 


SmMeruwick—For the blind, to whom music 
mean more than it does to those who can 
see, the Rotary Club of Smethwick gave a con- 
cert not long ago, and the ladies of the Club 


may 


members entertained them at tea. 


the 


Rotary gatherings such as this, 
Kaunas, Lithuania, do much 





to advance the cause of world-wide goodwill. 





THE ROTARIAN 
Peace Letters Bring Quick Response 
Or_ey—Encouraging response to the goodwil 
letters sent to all Rotary 
Belgium, France, and Germany, has come to 
the Rotary Club of Otley. 
ing fellowship in a common cause, the preser 


which it Clubs in 


The letters, express 


vation of peace, went to 115 Clubs. 


Cuba 
Two Paths to City’s Aid 


Cieco pE Avita—In two ways does the Ro- 
tary Club of Ciego de Avila operate for the 
community's good: (1) It singles out the needs 
of the city, makes plans to meet them, and en 
lists the of the 


realizing those plans; (2) It selects certain cor 


support entire community in 
munity projects and carries them through un 
aided. For example, it has, at its own expens 
It provides lunch 


Under the first 


built an airport for the city. 
eons for school children. 

tem, it has helped organize the local secondar 
school, and has promoted the improvement of 


the fire department and institutions of charit 


Usted States 


From an Article, a Program Idea 
JotieT, ILt.—So did 

the Rotary Club of Joliet become in the Bo 
Brotherhood Republic, which Webb Waldro: 
described in the April issue of THe Rorartan 
that they built a program around the subject 
The a judge, and a councilman of the 
Chicago B. B. R., (boys, of course, for these R 
and for boys’) told tl 


interested members 


mayor, 


publics are “of, by, 
Club about the wonders of their organization 
“One of the best programs we've ever had,” said 
Jolict Rotarians of the meeting. 


Figures Bespeak Club’s Popularity 


Lirrce Rock, 
conceded to be pretty dull but when they con 


\rK.—Statistics are general! 
cern a noisy, busy, happy boys’ club they can 
be something quite different. Consider, if you 
are skeptical, a few of the figures that stand 
in the last yearly report of the boys’ club which 


is sponsored by the Rotary Club of Little Rock 
5,198 boys and girls were served at the club 
185,073 boys and girls attended club events; 
252 basketball games were played on the gym- 


nasium floor; 32,084 swimmers swam in the poo! 


$200 for Crippled Children 
Wetcu, W. Va.—The Rotary Club of Welch 
has recently given $200 to a Crippled Children’s 
Society, and helps support a clinic for crippled 
children as well. 
1,700 Hot Dogs — 600 Children = ? 
Liperty, Tex.—Statistics are usually thought 
quite dull, but when they refer to children and 
the goodies that they can eat in an afternoon 


—statistics are a different matter. For instance, 


Baltic States Inter-Country Meeting, at 
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Your true artist, thinks the Rotary Club of Oshawa, Ont., needs to get away 


from his work now and then. 
of which it 1s 


vhen the Liberty Rotary Club took 600 school 
an afternoon 
1,728 


children of their city to a lake for 
of fun, the young folks ate and drank 
bottles of soda water, 1,794 weiners, 1,700 hot 
4 


$75 worth of prizes, all provided by the Club 


buns, and pounds of mustard, and won 


Trophy and Cash for Essayists 

E.y, Nev.—An inspiringly wrought silver tro- 
hy, seven cash prizes, and certificates went to 
the ten high-school students who ranked at the 
top in an essay contest sponsored by the Ro- 
Club of Ely recently. 
read his essay to the Club. 


tary The trophy winner 
Several other win 


ners were present 


239 Non-, 101 Rotarian Visitors 

DuruaM, N. C.—To the Rotarian visitor who 
has travelled the 
of the 


attractive gift pencil. 


distance to attend a 
Rotary Club 


Among facts revealed by 


greatest 


neeting Durham goes an 
the annual report of the Secretary are these con 
visitors: 101 visits 


Clubs; 239 


cerning from members of 


ther Rotary non-Rotarian guests. 


Dogs, Stamps, Birdhouses, etc., etc. 


San Pepro, Catir.—The handicraft, collec- 


tions, and pets of some 500 boys were repre- 


sented in the tenth annual hobby show spon 
sored for the Y.M.C.A. by the Rotary Club of 
San Pedro. So enthusiastic were this year’s re- 


sponses to the announcement of the event that 


the Y.M.C.A. 


promote and direct it. 


and a local garden club helped 


Help Job-Seeking Graduates 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—Because members of the 
Texarkana Rotary Club deemed the article, Got 
a Job, Mister? by Charles W. Ward, which ap- 
peared in the June issue of THe Rorarian, a 
sound bit of advice, they bought and gave a copy 
of the issue to each member of the last gradu- 


ating classes of the two local high schools. 


Whole Club in Jail—on Tour 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF.—A tour through the city 
jail, its radio room, and identification bureaus 
recently proved definitely interesting to members 
ot the Rotary Club of Sacramento, and_ th 
dinner which was served them in the gymnasium 
proved unequivocally delectable. 


Young Musicians Delight Public 

San Luts Osispo, Catir.—Bands, orchestras, 
glee clubs, and special musical ensembles from 
the high school of six other cities and from 
local schools converged on San Luis Obispo re- 
cently for the first Annual County Spring Music 
Festival, a project of the Rotary Club. The teen- 


justly proud, off on its annual picnic 








So it sent its harmonica band, 40 boys strong, 


at Niagara Falls. 


age musicians performed in the high-school audi 
torium and in a park, studied each other's 
techniques, and treated the public to a two-day 
feast of music such as it has seldom tasted. 


Celebration Nets $1,200 for Scouts 


Conroe, TeEx.—A centennial day sponsored by 
the Conroe Rotary Club brought $1,200 which 
is to be used for the benefit of the Boy Scouts. 
The sum has been placed in the hands of a 
committee which will suy ise the spending. 


Civic Service in Four Styles 


FULLERTON, CALI Significant among the 


services of the Rotary Club of Fullerton during 


the Past year, the mimeogr he« eport of which 


bulks large, are these: The Club exchanged 


rep 


resentatives each week with Kiwanis Club 


and thereby strengthened civic 


donations to the city school 


« 


s 


the Red Cross for a flood relief 
of 40 tickets to a lecture by Ac 

Byrd for poor school children 

seventh time an annual mode 

tion for bovs. 


Popula Poet Addresses Club 
Detrrorr, Micn.—Edgar A, Gi 
American writer of rse, recent 

tore the Rot Club ot Detroit 

a membx to read some of h 

This is a lar annual nt 

Club, but, « bined this year 

and with lections, it mac 
rogram of ex uonal interest. 

Service with a Big es 
LewispurG, Pa.—Mainly_ beca 

who might ver | have said b 
et George « hen his Ro ( 

him to. he certain mimitt 

crippled chi ippier and 

man is Edward C. No His ¢ 

Club | b Fd had 

things t t to help d 

to m to 

aa) ) But 

» oO ri t 1 i 

mutt I caretul a 

the nearby ¢ Hospi | 

nounced that 1 chi 

could not pay for thei ire 

of cha it I ita \ 

ca Tak ( his | 

them into hi n brib 

fidence with t n tunn 

them to the hospital where a no 








finger tips—instantly available. 
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surgeon gave them his best care. Week after 
week the trips went on. Crooked limbs 
grew straighter and the lame began to 
walk. Four other Rotary Clubs (Berwick 
Bloomsburg, Danville, and Milton) in the neigh 
borhood, noting Lewisburg’s fine work, awak 
ened to their opportunity and together the fiv 
formed a crippled children’s association. Tru! 
challenging is the report of the first 10 years 
of the association’s work: 863 patients treated 
4,342 return visits; 482 casts applied; 222 opera 
tions performed; money value of the work, 
$56,959. The Geisinger hospital, it must be 
added, contributed free hospital services to th 
value of $6,000 in those 10 years and the Stat 
of Pennsylvania an equal sum. All other fund 
came from Club, county, and private gifts 





Service Clubs Urge Peace 

ALHAMBRA, Catir.—High spot in a recent 
joint meeting of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, a: 
Exchange Clubs of Alhambra, held to abet ti 
cause of the Emergency Peace Campaign, wa 
the reception of 38 letters expressing good wish 
for the Campaign from Rotary Club = off 
throughout the world. The messages were read 


translators rendering them all into English 


Party Toasts Girls of All Ages 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Girls—whether wii 
daughters, mothers, sisters, nieces, cousin 


were invited to a meeting of t 





acquaintances 
Rotary Club of Indianapolis recently—and th 

came and enjoyed a dinner and program planned 
to please the feminine taste. An _ afternoo 
theater party, arranged by the Club, then fo 
lowed for the ladies, an afternoon at the ofl 


as usual for the Rotarians. 


Orphans Entertain Club 

SPRINGFIELD, On1o—To see how orphans o 
their community live, Rotarians of Springtiel: 
recently held a meeting in a local children 
home. Following a luncheon served on ti 
grounds, the children presented an entertainment 
and members then made a tour of the ground 


Peace Essayist Addresses Club 
Hackensack, N. J.—The three local winn« 
in a high-school peace prize contest sponsore: 
by Rotary District 36 were presented in a recent 

meeting of the Hackensack Rotary Club. 


Fat Stock . . . $40,000 

San Ancevo, Tex.—Each year when the pop 
ular San Angelo Fat Stock Show holds forth 
Rotarians of San Angglo may quite pardonabl 
lean back in their chairs and say, “Our Club 
started it.” Back during the Summer nin 
years ago, the Boys’ Work Committee of the 
Club and the superintendent of public schoo! 
planned and organized an animal husbandry 
class in the high school. When school opened, 
the boys began feeding baby beeves and in th 
Spring, when the animals were fat and _ sleck, 
exhibited them to the public, winning priz« 
offered by local merchants and selling the beet 


Good things that happen in groups: 
(from the top down) Rotarian Ed. 
Little's ice-cream party for children 
in Wabash, Ind. . . . Dedication of 
the Watertown-Glacier International 
Peace Park, a Rotary initiated proj- 
ect, at Watertown Park, Alta., Can- 
ada. . . . Organization meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Drammen, Nor- 
way. ... League-leading softball 
team, Rotarians of Springdale, Ark. 
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to restaurants. Sheep and goats were added to 
the list of animals and from this start the Fat 
the 


City Development. Primarily a boys’ stock show, 


Stock Show was inaugurated by Board of 


it now includes a men’s class for cattle and 


sheep. Into the purses of boys of west Texas 


have gone $9,000 in premiums and over $40,000 


in sales of live stock in the five vears of the 


® « >] 
show's existence. Three hundred boys trom 21 


vest Texas counties entered animals last year. 


200 Give -$4,000 for Youth 


ToL_epo, O.—A tew 
of the Toledo Rotary Club have contributed over 


more than 200 members 


$4,000 to the Good Fellowship Fund which sup- 
ports the crippled children youth service, and 
work of the Club.  Giits 
the remaining 100 members will, it is expected, 


fund up to $7,000. 


} 


boys activities from 


bring the 


Travelling Gavel 
Carir.—A 
the 


turned 
Rotary 
Club of 
has 


ivel that 
which the 
» Rotary 
70. It 


Lone BEAcH, 





traveller is one 
of Long 
Ana, Calit., 


ten International 


world 


Club Beach gave t 


16 


Santa years been 


at Conventions and has 


called to order Club meetings in 5U cities, many 


used 


of them in countries outside the Americas. 


Honor Mountainside Hero 
La Mesa, of a 


nese-American boy who made possible th« 


Japa 


rescue 


Catir.—The_ heroism 


of an American playfellow who broke his leg 
while the two were mountain climbing together 
served to strengthen international ties in this 


neighborhood recently. It was the young Japa 


nese-American who gave the badly injured bo 
what attention he could as he lay perilously on 
the ledge to which he had fallen, and it was 
the same boy who rap, shoeless, three or four 
miles down the mountain to direct the many 
searching parties to the rescue spot. From the 


Past President Lewis A. Hird (right) 
presents carved oak rostrum to Ro- 
tary Club of New York City. Pres- 
ident E. V. Moncrieff thanks him. 





La Mesa Rotary Club, other citize 
mates, the young hero received 
graved gold watch, and to that 
nese Association of San Di >» Sn 
with a fine letter of aj ci 
ident of the Rotar { 


$2,500 to Charity 


Lakeport, Catir.—tThe R 
port, a recent survey of the Club's 
shows, has given more than $2 
in an ll-year period Major 


crippled children services, stud 


community chest and red er ( 


With Emphasis on Youth 


Houston, TEx Though td 
ord of the Rota Club of He 
services in many fields, the str 
been on Youth Service TI 
ample, the Pedigreed Pig Pre 
the 4-H Club out of which acti 
won free trips to Chicag } 
students in a girls’ school; an 


Goodw 
] 


} 
scnools, 


contest on International 


in Houston public 


Clinic Keeps Club Busy 

GONZALES, TEX Su 
clinic for the crip 
kept the Rotary Club of 
not long ag 


o and won for t 


neighboring Clubs. 


They Sing and Grow 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK Th 
ingest bunch in DD t 
of Siloam Sprin 1 i tt 
the fastest ing Rota ( 
Its attendan mn | 
tar ear just t ] cuviti 
and noteworth It on 
and several H i nd t 
ary member each 
high-school bo he ik th 
does it forget t wh ch 
honoring tho vho h birthda 
meeting with the Ro \nn 


First-Aid Team on Tour 


ALBANY, CAL So that ot 
and the public in the neighborhooe 
of the work of the Albany Fi 
which gives aid to high ccident 
Youth Service Co itt i } 
pearance before many Rotary Clul 


ns 


t-Aid 


ind SA hool 
suitably 


re the 


en 


Japa 


esponded 


th Pres 


in ai Years 


Mans ind 
wWooNns 
t rs ree 
ton includ 
ns to have 
for ex 
ponsored for 


several bovs 


contest tor 
another 


tor 


essa 


students 


nsorship of a 
SIX counties 


xtremely busy 


record, 


District 
Ro 


nerous 


ma the 


Nor 


specially 


rad 


ein and 


nic, 


Rotary Club 


na know 
Team, 
ictims, tn 


) ind other 


civic groups. osed ot a 
director and 6 girls from 8 to lé ponsored 
by the Albany Community Center, the Y.M.C.A., 
and the Red Cross, the R Club give it 
financial support and constan ncouragement 
Frozen Faces Thaw Out 

VERNON, CALI Of it ) the first 
President of the Rotary Club of Vernon. said 
“the largest group of frozen-faced executives 
ever assembled It ] { er charter 
member of the Club is an of some 
large manufacturing f » but that those execu 
tives, previou strang reighbor ould un 
bend in Rotary’s inf i] and be 
come acquainted 1 on of the Club's major 


triumphs. Though the Club 
in humbler quarters, it nm 


private dining ro 


in a large modern builds An ; a Nicet 

Each member has his own vice which 
bears his nicknat Though there are but 1,200 
people in Vernon, the Rotary Club | 50 mem- 
bers and does communit r ice work that 
totals high, $1,000 going to charitable institu- 
tions in the cit vd) surrounding int tone 
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Our first 


line of defense \\ 
Jor loyal workers 


“Loyalty within the plant increases becaus« 
every worker knows we ere< ted that tence 
to guard him against violence, just as much 
as to protect our property 


Many a 
page right at the fence line.” 


PAGE TENCE has many constructional 


trom damage 


time reason has conwuered ram 


advantages. The new wing channel Lins 
Post provides superior galvani. ing, greater 
strength, a far néater, more serviceable ir 
stallation. Because no one metal is 
able for all fence conditions— PAGE alon« 
offers a selection of superior fence met 
—ARMCO Ingot Iron, ALCOA Alumi 
num, Allegheny Stainless Steel, Copper 
Bearing Steel, genuine Wrought | 
Located throughout the Unite State 
are 92 Page Fence Distributors. W te to 
one of the offices shown below for helpful 
literature and name of the Page Fence 


expert nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








This Label—Your Guarantee 


I ! (GE P12 label id 
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f L2one-mis 
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fal b Iso t 
! ell our M 


America’s first wire fence since 1883 


“Careers for Youth” 
By Walter B. Pitkin 


Now available in booklet form 
The popular series of articles on 
Careers for Youth published in 
past issues of Tre ROvTARIAN 
available in booklet 
It is a valuable guide for young 


is 
now form. 
people seeking opportunities in 
business and the professions. 

So that young people having dif- 
ficulty “finding 
vocationally may take advantage 


in themselves” 
of this information, Careers for 
Youth is offered by Rotary In- 
ternational, the publishers, for 
twenty-fi e cents a copy. 

Send your order today to: 
Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
U. SA. 
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Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


More on the Stars—Those of the Heavens! 


Eas month the Groor pmivewted redde 


¢ Hobbyhorse Hite hing Post » Consider the 
Heavens! with Webb WU That n 
ven-gazers did, thew letters attest From 


¢, however, came a message 


‘ton 

We modestly claim,” writes Albert Ingall 
wsocite editor of Scienthe American, “to have 
made the telescope-making hobby ourselves 
lad, indeed, Mr. Ingalls’ textbook, Amateur 
Telescope Making, avd an astronomy departme 

his magazine did pioneer rather than follou 


erdently 


ficld, us the Rorartan article may inad- 


have misrepresented, 
To the attention of the Groom has lately come 


the fact that Rotary has an astronomer-hobbyist 


Of its own, 


Fla., ts 


t 


He 


th 


; 


) 


Dr. Russell A, Williams, of Miami, 
the man. He is a member of the Amer- 
n Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, 
! of the Southern Cross Observatory at Miami. 

here presents a short and readable history 
the ancient science and suggests the pleasures 


mateur may find in studying the heavens: 
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We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 
Alexander Pope 


SEPTEMBER 
—is the 9th month, 
having 30 days and 
ushering in Autumn. 








2—1936 


range 


7—I1881, 





At youth, its eternal 


and 
hope, the world 
seems to scowl dark- 
ly today. But youth, 
though shaken, ac- 
cepts that challenge 
with characteristic 
optimism, for, armed 


—I916, 


In 


ol 


Harry 


T 


tonal starts a four-day meeting in Nice, France, to ar- 


Rotary, a 


Convention Committee of Rotary 


Phonograph 


composed and sung by 
Lauder, 
12—1872, Chesley R. Perry, Ro- 


Interna- 


Rotary’s 1937 Convention location. 
Donald A. 
President, is born in Windsor, Wis. 


Adams, Rotary International's 15th 


10—1936, The European Advisory Committee convenes for 
a three-day meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

LI—1916, Red light signal-system designed to insure an end 
to the garrulous speaker's talk is installed almost simul- 
taneously by the Rotary Clubs of Los Angeles, Calif., 

Waterloo, 


first conceived idea ensues. 


la. Light-hearted argument over who 


records 


song 


are released. 





with wisdom, it in tary International's long- 
its generation may time Secretary, 1s born in 
change that frown Chicago. Il! 
. . AAN0, 
toa smile. And WIS- a 2 . , 
: 2 14—1936, Rotary’s Aims and 
dom is requisite. 
Knowing that, youth Objects Committee meets at Zurich, Switzerland. 
goes to college, and 1S—1927, Rotary District 65 (Austra‘ia) is established in 
to get there it must Rotary International. 
turn to tnose who 17—~1936, 7 International Service Commitice of Rotary 


believe in it for help. 
Rotary Clubs the 
world over will this 
Fall help thousands 
with their college ca- 
reers, evidence, cer- 
tainly, of full trust. 

Ye MAN WITH 

Yr SCRATCHPAD 


the 


26—192 





International convenes at Zurich, Switzerland, 
—1930, The Rotary circle expands to include Siam with 
organization of the Rotary Club of Bangkok. 
—1925, Rotary enters Austria with the organization of 
the Vienna Rotary Club. 
7, Rotary District 66 (Czechoslovakia) is established 
in Rotary International. 
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It has been well said that a dwarf on a giant 
shoulders sees farther than the giant. Of astron 
omy that metaphor is certainly true, for the past 
has been most generous to us in the knowledg 
Let us 
skim over the Alpine peaks in astronomica 
the Third Century before Christ 
down to today, and we will find that, as in al 


it has passed down from ancient times. 


history from 
other departments of science, those peaks are 
the 

The knowledge that the sun's place is in th 


minds of men. 


center of our system and that the earth is round 
was, at that period, in the sole possession of a 
great philosophical order whose members were 
bound by oath never to reveal the secrets en 
trusted to them. Aristarchus of Samos, however: 
felt that the world should know these truths and 
he proclaimed them abroad, narrowly escape: 
punishment “for impiety,” and was, of cours 
vigorously disbelieved by the masses. This wa 
about 270 B.C. 

Next came Hipparchus nearly a century later 


He 


discoverer of the fact that the sun at the verna 


was the founder of trigonometry and_ th 


equinox crosses the ecliptic 50 seconds lat 
every year and thereby causes our North Po 
to describe a circle among the stars every 25,8 
years. This is the Precession of the Equinox 
and our admiration for the mentality that coul 
discover that fact, over 2,000 years ago, is un 
bounded. Hipparchus, with the aid of the scic 
tifically-minded Greek philosophers of the Ales 
andrian School, lifted astronomy out of the mi 
of divination, magic, and astrology and_ place: 
it on a scientific basis where it has reigned a 
Queen of the Sciences ever since. 

Ptolemy, with this background, aided by t! 
the Magi 


Egyptian hierophants, produced his Almagest o 


observations of Chaldean and tl 


star catalogue about A. D. 135, a list of 1,022 
stars. He stated that there were no more, but 
had he gone 100 miles farther south, many mor 
would have come into view over the southert 
horizon; not so had he gone northward, fo 
whenever an observer can see the North Sta 
and Ptolemy could, no point farther north wi 
reveal more stars. 

Twelve centuries after Ptolemy, Ulugh B: 
Prince of Samarkand, Aristarchus b 
telling the world the truth about the place of th 
Nor was he believed, ex 


>mulated 


sun in our system. 
cept by an erudite few. 

Then the Renaissance swept 
bringing the Dark Ages te an end and astronom\ 
into its own. On the Danish Island of Huen 
in 1576, Tycho Brahe established his “Cit 
of the Heavens,” the Uranibourg Observator 
There, with the aid of the most elaborate equip 
ment possible, which did not include a telescope, 
he made observations of such tremendous value 
that Kepler, the German physicist, from them d 
duced his three laws of planetary motion whic 
made the Copernican theory tenable, for Keple: 
showed that the planets circle the sun in elipses, 
not in true circles. Then, Newton, inspired by 
seeing an apple fall from a tree, began to inquir 
into the reason why it fell down and not up 
and the Newtonian theory of gravitation was th 
result—a theory which is now held to be correct 
and not in any way contradicted by the Einstein 
theory of relativity. 

In their studies of the stars, none of thes 
great minds before Einstein had the aid of a 
telescope. For that invention the credit goes to 
a little boy whose name we do not know, but 
he is referred to as Lippershey’s boy because he 
was apprenticed to an oculist of that nan 
One day the boy, playing with two eyeglasses 
held them up in prolongation and, looking 
through them, a distant church spire seemed 
leap at him. This information after 


over F urope, 


some 
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Void of atmosphere, the moon also has no seas, but its great plain areas are so 


called. 


The diagram explains the photo taken by R. C. Fahrion, an amateu 


astronomer, through the telescope into which Author Williams is seen peering. 


wonths reached the ears of the great Italian 
physicist Galhileo, who built his famous “optic 
tube,” the first telescope, which was merely two 
eyeglasses in opposite ends of a metal tube. 


his he directed toward the planet Jupiter on the 

night of 1610, and 

of the heavens really began. 
The 


vents of stars trillions of miles away, the therma 


January 7, man’s conquest 


spectroscope which tells us the constit 


couple which can measure the heat of a candle 


100 miles distant, and the camera attached to 


contributed in 


yreat measure to our knowledge of the 


the eyepiece of a telescope have 
universe 
round us. 

McCready asked, 
How did you become interested in astronomy ?” 
He replied, “I had a What a 


ne is Who can start another on such an enchant 


the great astronomer, was 


friend.” friend 


ing course of study! A love of the stars and 
an acquaintance with the celestial sphere will 
inspire anyone with a thirst for knowledge that 


of the stars leads one 
to want to know about the planets, the 
Then 


, paleontolos 


knows no end. A study 


most 
important of which is the earth. on 
must add a knowledge of geolog 
and anthropolog\ , lor the greatest study for man 
is man, and so ‘all experience is an arch, where 
through gleams the untravelled world, whose 
margin fades forever and forever when I move 

\ study of 


philosophical contemplation, philosophy, DeMor 


astronomy brings one into 


gan tells us, being the science to which ignorance 
voes to learn its knowledge and knowledge goes 


to learn its ignorance. In philosophical deduc 











tions from astronomical observat we see the 
littleness of man in t i na 
ture and the greatn ~ man int rite 
plan ot the Great Architect the | s 


When one as yet unlearned in star lore goes 


out on a moonless night, he might well be awed 
at the task of learning all about them. But how 
easily a fine astronomical education can b ) 
tained! Every school child in the United States 
can name the 48 States and their capitals. There 
are only constellations, th an alph I 
brightest star in each. It 1 ier to rec i 
a constellation than st St I is NO Sci 
ence easier to grasp than } 

Go out tonight und t t and look 
north. You can Polaris, t North Sta 
vou live as far north as Pan wht nort 
of you, whatever your location 
of the Mason-Dixon Line in t St can 

the Big Dipper at oud ivht of the 
ear. South of Atlanta, Georgia, there are tim 
in the early evenin f late S ind ea 
Autumn when it is tov { by : 
tion. But when you can ' 
with vour eves to a | to 
be aiming at, Arcturt t t that n 
Century of Progr Exposition Chicago in 
1933, fevond Arcturus in t ‘ tion 
is Spica in the constellation \ 
when at the zenith tells t 
in Miami, Florida, or fart outh, that th 
Southern Cross can be plat een. Fight 0’ 
in the evening in Ma t 
preceding month is the hour and dat n 
the Cross can be seen south of 

Look to the South You wil y it 
large red orb in th vest outh rl 
in the evenings of August and Septeml It i 
Jupiter, the largest planet, 88,60 i in 
diameter (Our earth's diamet is A 
Below and to the right is a kin 
point of light, Antar the t 1OWN star, 
400 million mi in width. It is in the con 
stellation of Scorpi vhicl { i 
hook. 

Fellow: Rotarian ‘ 1 na 1 New Zea 
land, South Africa d South A ici t 
we in North America n f Stars in 
constellations of Met 4 Vo id Ret 
ulum are familiar to t but in turn, se 
those which cluster around t North Star, 
Draco, Cepheus, the Nort! ( nd Nortl 
ern Crown. The writer is fortun in living in 


the most northernly city [¢ page 63 


Leslie C. Peltier, a young garage- 
man of Delphos, Ohio, has a comet 
named in his honor, which is fit- 
ting, for it was he who discovered 
the body with a small telescope in 
his home-constructed observatory. 


NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


@ Pacific wonderlands fo 
scenic thrills and rare sport 
ing pleasures! Sail on th 
speedy, modernized Aorangi 
ortheNiagara.The Aorangi 
haslargerrooms,extrabaths 
charming new decorations 
From Vancouver or Victoria 
inCanada’s Evergreen Play 
ground to Honolulu, Fiji 
Auckland, Sydnev. Con 
nect at Honolulu from Cal: 
fornia ports. Round trip to 
First Class, $574 
up. All-inclusive tours. Dy 
tails from your own travel 


















Sydney, 
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His genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness endeared this Great 
American to a host of people. 
The Roosevelt management 
maintains this same spirit in 
running the hotel. One will find 
our staff with that sincere 1n- 
terest in its friends which so 
characterized T.R. 
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Practical Books for Puzzled Boys 


A Project for Rotary Clubs . . . . 


@. ALL the investments I know of, 


none has greater potentialities tor future 
dividends than’the hundred dollars in- 
vested by the Stuart, Florida, Rotary 
Club for a Vocational Bookshelf. 

Jim Smith, let us say, wants to be a 
doctor. But no one in town, least of all 
the doctors themselves, has the time to 
tell him all about the things he'll have 
to do belore he can become a physician. 

Bill Jones has in mind that he’s going 
to be an electrician when he quits high 
school. But what the local electrician has 
time to tell him about the job won't be of 
much value, for things have changed 
since he was a boy. 

Then where will the boys learn about 
the possibilities of success and happiness 
in various vocations? True, they can go 
as a class once a year to the ice factory 
or the local electric power plant or the 
newspaper ofhice and watch the wheels go 
round, but what can that teach them 
other than the smell of chlorine or ozone 
or printers’ ink? 

And this ts just the need which we be- 
lieve is now filled by our hundred-dollar 
investment. It consists of some 40 books 
on a special bookshelf. In those 48 
inches of literature are deseribed the most 
important occupations and professions of 
mankind, In its pages the students can 
find out about being a dentist, a locomo- 
tive driver, a beauty-shop operator, a 
lawyer, a diesel-engine expert, or any one 
of a hundred 
other things. 

To get all the 
books together 
was not easy, but 
now the shelf has 
been installed in 
the Stuart High 
School, where 
the information 





is at the finger- 
tips otf the boys 
and girls, and we feel that our efforts 
will more than pay for themselves. 

My patience ravels when I hear people 
say that there is no need to be in a hurry 
about deciding what youths are to do 
for a living—that the decision about a 
vocation can just as well wait until after 
graduation because “college broadens one 
so”—and after they have been “broad- 
ened” they will make a more intelligent 
decision for the future. Ordinarily a 
man’s vocation is the result of: (1) fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps, regardless 


of aptitude; (2) the merest chance, which 
may or may not turn out happily; (3) in- 
telligent decision that comes from a 
thoughtful survey of all fields of human 
endeavor, and an effort to adapt his 
abilities to the work of his choice. 
Doesn't the third classification strike 
you, as it does us, as the most 
sensible of the three—as the best 
both for individual and for so- 
ciety as a whole? If we are to 
place any real value on the money 
we spend in educating our chil- 
dren, we certainly don’t want our 





sons and daughters blindly to fol- 
low us in our businesses or pro- 
fessions. Certainly every think- 
ing parent wants his children to 
look over the entire field—to 
know what choice life offers—and 
then to study the opportunities in that 
held. But it is not always easy for parents 


to give their children such an opportu- 
nity, especially in a small town, where 
such problems are limited of solution 
owing to the paucity of extensive refer- 
ence and school libraries. 

Recognizing these facts, we of the Stu- 
art Club planned to organize a book- 
shelf for the express purpose of helping 
our young folk plan their life work. We 
started to compile a set of books dealing 
with vocations—particularly those repre- 
sented by our own Club classifications. 

We now have the shelf organized. 
But we want to go a little farther—do 
just a little more to make a practical ap- 
plication of this idea to the average boy 
and girl. In the formative high-school 
years, the youthful mind can find a lot 
of subjects to dwell on other than future 
vocations, unless some definite effort is 
made to direct this thought. The school 
authorities can and will give this sort of 
codperation, but the Stuart Rotary Club 
has gone farther on its own account. The 
Vocational Service Committee has a 
semiannual job of sending a Rotarian to 
the high-school assembly hour to talk 
to the boys and girls about their voca- 
tions, and particularly to draw their at- 
tention to the interesting set of books 
provided for their use. Books are of 
value only to the extent to which they are 
consulted, and so in coéperation with the 
high-school faculty, the Rotary Club’s 
committee has worked out a prize con- 
test on the subject of vocations. Each 
student is required to dig into those vo- 
cational books, pick out a subject that 


Kem rr Ve CcATicnanr. 
Fook 


By Edwin A. Menninger 


particularly interests him, and then write 
an essay about it—both to obtain credits 
in his school work and to compete for 
the Rotary prize award. It is a new ap 

proach, we think, to an old problem. 
Jacksonville, Florida, is trying a new 
experiment in vocational education that 
might work wel! 


a in some ot our 








larger cities. High 
school students 
there go to the 
class room four 
hours, then to 
some factory, shop 
or store the othe: 
half-day, to get 
practical experi 
ence in vocational! 
selection. T his 
cooperative movement between schools 
and business is not everywhere possible. 
but the Stuart bookshelf plan can be car 
ried into high schools all over the land 
under the leadership of the Rotary Clubs 
and their Vocational Service Commit 
tees that need something definite to do. 

The father of the bookshelf idea is a 
Kansan with a long Rotary background 
Fred Coulson, of Abilene—now a Di 
rector of Rotary International. Several 
years ago, Fred and his fellow Club 
members presented the plan to his Club: 
that a bookshelf be produced for the 
purpose of helping students and other 
young people to find authentic and help 
ful information on various occupations 
Each Rotarian in the Club was asked to 
contribute one or more books on his o« 
cupation or profession. 

When Fred Coulson became chairman 
of the Vocational Service Committee ot 
Rotary International, in 1934, he brought 
with him his pet plan, and it was not 
long before his interest and enthusiasm 
led to recognition of the Vocational 
Bookshelf as a worthy R. I. project. 

The scope of such Vocational Book 
shelves should be selective rather than 
exhaustive. The chief virtue of such a 
shelf is that it contains up-to-date infor 
mation which can be of immediate help 
to the youth of the community on (1) 
the background or history of each voca 
tion; (2) the technique of that vocation: 
(3) the story of persons who have been 
successful in that vocation. 

A list of selected books for a Voca 
tional Bookshelf will be sent upon reques' 
of the Secretariat of Rotary International. 
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Youth Gets a Hearing 


| Continued from page 26| 


facilities for the better use of leisure time, 
by the offer of vocational training, or by 
the creation of a few temporary jobs for 
a handful of young people, helpful 
at these may be as emergency measures. 

The need for a definite youth service 
became apparent when a majority of our 
young people upon completing their 
formal education could not find employ- 
ment. There are at present some signs 
of improvement in this respect, but with- 
out doubt the problem of unemployed 
youth will be with us for many years. 
Manifestly, insure itself 
against inroads which may destroy it. 


society must 
The unemployed must receive attention. 
Jobs would solve the situation. Does 
industry have a duty in providing them 


jobs? Shall the solution continue to be 
through governmental agencies which 


have been set up in the United States and 
in other countries? 

How can Rotary Clubs make it pos- 
sible for youth to secure advice and coun- 
sel so that they create their own 
jobs after having duly discovered needs? 


Can Rotary Clubs help develop greater 


may 


coéperation between educational agencies 
and industry for occupational training? 

In general, individuals should receive 
an education that will fit them to live 
successfully. They must be able to see 
problems in their own life and the social 
They must be able to 
They 
necessary 


life about them. 
solve these problems. must have 
the will to take. the 
achieve the solution. 
tem of this kind will be far from fads 
and frills and will be accomplishing 
something that is very practical and 
Certainly society to insure 


steps to 
An educational sys- 


worth while. 
its future must willingly provide ade- 
quate support for its educational institu 
This support cannot come onl\ 
Local funds 


tions. 
irom the immediate locality. 
must be supplemented with a certain 
amount of aid from the national treasury 
so that there is equalization of opportu- 
nity in accordance with ability. 

Even when young people receive the 
right kind of educational training and 
find places in industry, there will still 
be the problem of the wise use of leisure 
time. As the days go by it is probable 
that there will be more rather than less 
leisure. Eventually, many are convinced, 
we shall get down to a four-hour day, 
and a five-day week, which means that 
there will be 148 hours a week during 
which the individual will not be engaged 
in economic activity. Even today we are 
confronted with an enormous amount of 


leisure time for which very few seem 


to have been adequately prepared in 


methods of wise utilization. Avocational 


activities, therefore, must receive increas 


ing attention. Whether or not an in 
dividual is employed, he must know how 
to use his spare time constructively. 
Youth service, in the last analysis, will 
ideals are 


What 


ever happens to young people during 


begin in the home, where 


formed and character is molded. 


their first five or six years will determine, 


to a large degree, their entire future at- 
titude toward lite. 

Have homes been built with children 
in mind? Or have they been built pri- 


marily for the comfort and convenience 


of adults? Have churches been built 
with children in mind? Have plans for 
schoolhouses even taken ree seri- 
ously into consideration? Society must 


provide the proper physical environment 
in which children can develop adequate 
Adults 


their early 


ideals. who are charged with 


training must be willing to 


sacrifice in order that they may get the 


right start. Agencies codperating to con- 


tinue the training of the child must be 


directed by individuals who themselves 


re devoted to what they are doing. 


Indeed, there is a real challenge to 
ithe Rotarian to accept his individual re 
sponsibility in applying the ideal of serv- 
ot the problems 
Adults can hardly 


dare to exploit youth for their own selt- 


ice in the. solution 


confronting youth. 


ish ends society is to progress. It’s 
not the fault of youth if the movies are 
trashy, or if 


It’s be- 


immoral, or if books are 


amusements are commonplac Cc. 


cause adults have seen an 


to make 


opportunity 


much money for themselves 


without regard to what might happen 


to society. Being motivated by the ideal 
of service will change such situations. 
The problem of what to do for youth 
is tremendous with infinite ramifications. 
It offers a challenge which Rotary by its 
very nature is peculiarly fitted, one might 
say obligated, to accept. Getting industry 
to do something for youth, getting society 
in general to do something for youth 
getting youth to do something for itself, 
gets right down to the very rock-bottom 
of the ideals advocated by Rotary, in that 
individuals in this world inevitably need 
to work coéperatively for the mutual im 
provement of each other and not for the 
success of the one at the expense of his 
neighbors. Youth service shows the way 
to a finer and higher type of life for 


each community. 
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WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM MAIN STREET? 


This is the character of ques- 
tions answered by the Allen D. 
Albert study of towns. The serv- 
ice embraces 

A scientific analysis of 
the city to disclose its 
needs and its opportuni- 
ties for its youth, its 
trade, its health, its gov- 
ernment, its location. 

A program for the up- 
building of the city to- 
ward a more general 
prosperity, and a more 
general happiness, 
agreed upon in confer- 
ence with the men who 
must fulfill it. 

A stirring up of the peo- 
ple of the city to go to 
work on the program. 

The cost of this service is 
within the reach of any town. 
Complete information will 
gladly be furnished without ob- 
ligation. 


ALLEN D. ALBERT 


Postoffice Box 303 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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By J. A. bcKevitt 


L.: inspiration of Rotarian Mahlon 


Sweet, of the Eugene, Oregon, Club in 
the First District culminated in a first+ 
rate bit of service last Summer, and Willa 
mette Council of Boy Scouts has for all 
appearances a new, light motor truck for 
its Camp service, 

It came about in this way: Rotarian 
Henry Salee, Willamette Council Scout 
Executive, to Mahlon Sweet, classifica 
tion, automobiles: “Mahlon, what are the 
Scouts going to do tor a camp truck this 
Summer?” 

“Well,” said Mahlon, “let me look 
around and see what can be done.” 

Forthwith Mahlon called on Rotarian 
“Joe” McArthur, “Hydraulic Engineer,” 
Superintendent of the Eugene Water 
Board, power, light, and water. 

“Joe, I've had my eye on a Dodge 
truck that you haven't used for some 
time.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Joe, “that truck is writ- 
ten off the books. It will cost a lot to put 
it in running order. More economical 
for us to buy a new one.” 

“How about giving the truck to the 
Boy Scouts?” Mahlon queried. 

“That's fine, Mahlon, but I don't want 
to give them an old wreck like that.” 

“Joe, just leave that to me,” and Mah- 
lon went into action. 

First, the old Dodge had to be steam 
cleaned so that the parts sull remaining 
would be visible to the volunteer workers. 
Several volunteered their labor. Mahlon 
was the generalissimo in charge ot pro 
duction. He asked the city’s automotive 
shops to codperate and they did—singly 
and severally. 

One company dismounted the motor 
and rebored the cylinders. Another fur- 
nished pistons, and another, piston rings. 

Then came a fuel pump from a donor 
and a battery company contributed a new 
battery. 

A tire and tube were garnered from 
each of five tire companies. But the front 
axle was bent and this gave a job to 
someone else. 

By this time the automotive trade be- 
came keenly interested. 

The front seat had to be rebuilt, the 
floor had to be remade, and the lumber 
and mill work plants contributed their 
share. 

The top deck had to be done over and 
even after various companies completed 
this phase of construction there still were 
no fenders or running boards, so another 


The Car That Sweet Built 


company had its chance and still an- 
other installed them. 

Then a department store furnished 
material for new  side-curtains and an 
awning company made them. 

A hardware store furnished paint and 
an auto paint shop applied the sleek 
coats of grey that made the old car shine 
like new. 

A sign painter used his art to fashion 
on the car’s side, the Scout insignia, and 
the oil companies insisted on supplying 
gasoline to operate the truck for the six 
weeks the boys were to be in camp. 


Vikings of the Soil 


| Continued from page 33 | 


have fallen into line of their own volition 
does the Legislature enact measures to 
force the few laggards (we have them in 
Denmark, just as in every country!) to 
follow suit. 

Denmark has established a series of 
brand marks which are guaranties of unt- 
form quality. A keg of butter, a ham, 
or a side of bacon branded with the Dan- 
ish mark must be up to standard. We 
feel justifiably that the mark, “Made in 
Denmark,” whether on agricultural or 
other material, is a genuine warranty of 
sterling worth and high quality. 

The recent special commission from 
the United States, appointed by the Pres- 
ident to make a study of the codperative 
societies of our country, has been much 
interested in our program of intensified 
agriculture. They found of special inter- 
est the “mutual credit associations,” 
through which our farmers are able to 
borrow money for improving their farms 
up to 60 percent of assessed value. 

It is quite natural that in a country 
where codperation is highly developed 
Rotary should be made most welcome. 
Rotary reached Denmark only in 1921, 
when Past President Arch Klumph was 
in Copenhagen, our capital city, and 
there organized the first Club. Now we 
have 31 Clubs with about 1,000 active 
members. 

Since 1927, the movement has spread 
rapidly to all the Danish provinces. To- 
day Rotary stands as a solid foundation 
upon which is being built intimate co- 
Operation with Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. In 1928, the first Nordic Con- 
ference was held in Oslo, Norway; in 
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But that wasn’t all. One company fur- 
nished a spotlight and Rotarian Harold 
Edmunds, banker, supplied the necessary 
license, and the truck was ready for the 
road. 

Over 50 companies and _ individuals 
contributed a share to the enterprise be 
fore the job was completed. 

Hundreds of happy youngsters have 
been transported from Camp Lucky Boy 
to the base of the Three Sisters Peaks, 
where they climb to the tops of these 
sentinels of the Cascades—and play their 
part as citizens of a free nation. 

Rotarian Sweet was forced to tell his 
plain story of Rotary Service at a regular 
meeting of the Eugene Club. He was 
much surprised, it seems, that his fel 
low Rotarians thought this an outstand 
ing example of Rotary spirit in action. 


1930, the second went to Stockholm, 
Sweden; in 1932, a third was held in 
Copenhagen, and last year we met in 
Helsinki-Helsingfors, Finland. I hav« 
taken part in the three last of them and 
can briefly say that these three meetings 
have contributed in strengthening codp 
eration between the Nordic countries. 

Last Summer, I had the honor of ex 
tending Rotary to the Far North, when 
our colony of Iceland enrolled under the 
banner of Rotary, with its first Club at 
Reykjavic. In this ancient and romantic 
island country, Rotary is taking firm 
root, fostered by the same spirit of codp 
eration which has furthered its rise in 
Denmark. 

In our Danish Clubs we have a Danish 
custom which we call “3-minutes’ Ro 
tary” —short three-minute talks on one o1 
another of the Aims and Objects of Ro 
tary. Members are chosen to speak either 
in turn or by drawing lots. We hav 
found this method to present a wide 
range of subjects in a way which gives 
familiarity gained in no other way. 

We, of Denmark, are trying sincerely) 
to live up to the ideals of Rotary, though 
they are not easy to achieve in the light 
of present-day civilization. It may take 
time, and may perhaps not be during 
our lifetime, to achieve results. But we 
try to think of those who come after us 
and to show them the way to a united 
world brotherhood. There is comfort 
and truth in the words of our Rotary 
friend Seedorf, a Danish poet: 

“And the seeds of thought sown by a 
tree 
In a hundred years a forest will be.” 


———— 
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People Will Spend If~ 
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New York 


Newell-Emmett Co., 


Courtesy 


The animal rings on the young lady's 
fingers correspond to animals on the 
typewriter keys, making writing fun. 
creased speed: hours have been recently 
the running 
New 


of greater speeds under consideration; 


sliced from time between 


Chicago and York, with rumors 


what used to be a 12-hour overnight 
trip from Chicago to the Twin Cities has 
become a comfortable 400-minute ride for 
late afternoon and early evening; dozens 
of instances along the same lines could 
be called to mind. 

In every field human life new de- 
velopments, inventions, improvements are 
leading to increased first sales and re- 
placements. Compare the new short- and 
long-wave radios with the loud-speaker- 
battery sets of a few years ago. Compare 
today’s inexpensive mechanical refrigera- 
tors with the $600 ice-machines of a few 
years back. 

New inventions and new uses for old 
products crowd one upon another. Com- 
monplaces of today would have been 
deemed miracles a century ago, 

Home building, plumbing, lighting, 
and air conditioning are being developed 

in new directions. 
Agricultural prod- 


ucts are being in- 


creasingly used in 
industry and indus- 
trial products in ag- 
riculture. The list is 
practically endless. 
If space permuit- 
ted, examples might 
be cited from al- 
most every country 


and from almost 





every line of busi- 


ness and industry. 


Chair and golf 
bag all in one. Consider the 


volume of 


great 
Aus- 





trian-made cigarette lighters sold these 


past few years in world markets, theit 
sales strength equally attributable to high 


quality and to low price. The recent 
British export revival is another instance 
on an almost nation-wide scale. <A 


French perfumer whose business was in 
the slough, because his product is an ex 
pensive luxury, pulled it out quickly by 


repackaging it so attractively that it was 


equally irresistible to the women of Paris, 


Montreal. 


only a 


Capetown, Buenos Aires, 


It is not as it there were few 


isolated instances of businesses of indus 
tries which had thus found ways to make 
people part freely with their money in ex 


change for goods, or as if they were con 


fined to one or two nations, tor then 


these might be set down as freakish ex 


ceptions. In almost every industry are 


one or two concerns which, by exerting 


their ingenuity and resources, have de 


vised something folks are buying. In 


every country are some concerns which 


are running far better than most. 


Therefore, it seems a sate 
that | We 


us can do it. 
apply ourselves to the task. 


generality 
need only 
Why, I am 


American city 


any ol 


told that in every sizeable 
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there have been, throughout the entire 
depression, a few building contractors 
who have managed to keep themselves 
and their workmen steadily busy by using 
enough imagination to show owners ot 
homes and business structures ways in 
which they could profit by alterations 
and repairs! When a building contractor 
can accomplish this in the face of the al 
most universal psychology of “let it 
slide,” certainly the rest of us should be 
able to make equally good showings. 

It does not require any tremendous 
push to get a business started a-rolling 
when its management 1s alert to Oppo! 
tunities. There is a town devoted to 
making machine tools. Nobody was buy 
Ing machinery, the town was sunk in an 
atmosphere of community despondency. 
Less than two years ago the largest con 
cern in that town received so large an ot 
der that the plant reopened three shifts 
a day. Thereby were 15 percent of the 


local workers reémployed. Local met 


chants found themselves collecting old 
bills and selling more goods than they 
Local bank 


had sold tor several years. 


clearings increased. The entire town re 
vived. Other 


so encouraged at the sight that they went 


local manutacturers were 


out and got orders. Today that city is 


busy, and its entire atmosphere has 
changed to one of cheerfulness. 
The original machines which started 


that local revival have long since been 
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“If you ask me, E. ]., the upturn came in the nick of time.” 


set up in a distant city and are producing 
their daily quota of goods. The factory 
which made those machines is, however, 
embarked on an active program of sales 
and development. The management has 
long since rehired all laid-off employees. 
The entire community—barring a thrift- 
less tew who will never support them- 
selves as long as they can find someone 
else who will support them—is back on 
its feet and is solvent. The original im- 
petus which moved that community was 
a single order for new equipment! 
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Eventually new things will replace the 
old. New products will displace old 
products—the sole question is whether 
the new products will be made by the old 
manufacturers or by newcomers. And 
the only ones who can answer this ques 
tion are those of us to whom has been 
entrusted the management of business. 

By improving our products, making 
them more attractive and more service 
able, giving the purchaser a bigger dol 
lar’s worth for each dollar he spends with 
us, we can induce him to spend more do! 
lars. Thus we shall put unemployed dol 
lars to work. Employed dollars mean 
employed workers. And enough em 
ployed workers will mean an end to the 
relief bills which all of us must pay. 

So, aside from our own selfish desire 
to make profits in our businesses, let us 
keep in mind that it is our patriotic duty 
—whatever the country that claims our 
allegiance—to provide the buying publi 
something it wants more than money. 

After all, it takes*just about so much 
money to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter for all the people over the entire 
world. 

This bill must be met. It is up to us 
and a challenge to our managerial ability 
—whether this bill will be met out ot 
taxes and bond issues to be paid from 
future taxes, or out of the payrolls o! 
commerce and industry. 

For my part, I want to see it provided 
through the purchase of useful commod: 
ties and services voluntarily bought by 
people who want these more than they 
want their money. I believe, as I have 
always believed, that everyone worth his 
salt would rather have a dollar of wages 
than a dollar of dole. 

Let’s provide the wages by running our 
own businesses well enough to give the 
needed employment! 
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Now That You're Fifty— 


| Continued from page 16) 


ageing man should live in idleness. Do- 
ing nothing is bad for anyone, it is par- 
ticularly bad for the old. But one of 
advanced years should never work or 
play to the point of exhaustion. The 
strain on vital organs should be reduced 
and balance seneied by 

Walter B. Pitkin says: 
is 20, he fritters away 
some jackass scheme; at 
manipulate a mouse-power so that it will 
do the work of a hundred horses.” This 
is the secret of keeping active after 60. 

The business man should not retire, 
too suddenly, from the contacts of pub- 
lic life. He should become interested in 
civic and philanthropic undertakings, or 
Many 
mind 


frequent rest. 

“When a man 
horse-power on 
40, he learns to 


cultivate instances 
of healthful 
body, in advanced years, might be cited: 
Dr. John Dixon learned the Welsh lan- 
Virchow went from Berlin 


some hobby. 


occupation of and 


guage at 95; 
to London and delivered an address in a 
foreign language with youthful vigor, at 
Titian, at 90, completed his famous 
canvas, “Christ Crowned with Thorns.” 
srowning, after 70, wrote: 
Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life jor which the first was made. 
Unless one has been unusually wise 
and far-seeing, he will find it necessary to 
readjust his philosophy of life around 50. 
He should remember Cicero’s four causes 
of misery 
They are: enfeeblement of body, 


in old age and avoid them. 
nothing 
to do, deprivation of pleasures, and fear 
of death. The enfeebled body can be 
built up by proper food and exercise; gen- 
uine interest in the community and one’s 
fellow-men will open up plenty of pur- 
poseful occupations; pleasures of the 
mind need never fail and the man of 50 
or 60 who looks upon life as a great ad- 
venture with interest cumulative to the 
end will have no time for morbid fears. 

If the ageing man finds himself grow- 
ing drowsy, he should 
“There are 


intellectually 


intellectually, 
widen his range of interest. 
no mentally deficient or 
drowsy people among the centenarians,’ 
declares an expert tabulator. If he finds 
himself losing step with life and looking 
upon the past with regret, he should cul- 
tivate friendships with the young. 

The wise man of 60 will avoid emo- 
tional waste or instability, and the un- 
warranted pessimism of Euripides who 
said, “Not to be born is best, the next 
best is to die as soon as possible.” He 
will fix his mind constantly on his ob- 
jective: health, happy usefulness, and 
longevity. He will remember that nine- 
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| Your Club Can Do This 

More than 1,700 Rotary Clubs are de- 
veloping relations with the public by 
placing THE ROTARIAN in local 
school and public libraries. Does your 
Club participate in this “activity”? 
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tenths of the world’s best work has been 
shady side of 50. 
Au- 


with his enthusiasms un- 








done by men on the 








For the one who approaches the 
tumn of life 
diminished, there will be an Indian Sum- 
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Helps for the Program Makers 


Are you scheduled to prepare an address 
or a program for your Club? If you are, 
the following carefully selected references 
may save you time. Specific outlines for 
programs suggested in Form No. 251 
(listed here by weeks) can be obtained from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


od * . 


THIRD WEEK (SEPTEMBER) —The Re- 
lation Between Economic Recovery and 
World Peace (Vocutional Service) 

from Tue Rorartan— 

Business Quickens Its Stride. C. 
ter, Aug., 1936 
Recovery in Portugal. D: 


M. Ches- 


Augusto de Vas- 
concellos. Aug., 1936. 

World Trade Awaits Stable Money. Sir 
Arthur Salter. July, 1936 

Should We ‘Buy National’? (de/utc). 
Francis P. Garvan and Sir Charles A. Man- 
der, Bart. June, 1936 

What of the Gold Standard? (symposium ) 
F. H. Fentener van Viissingen, C. H. Doug- 
las, and E. W. Kemmerer Apr., 1935 

The World Turns the Corner. Rudolph 
Holsti. Mar., 1934 

Still the World’s Great Illusion. Sir Nor 
man Angell. June, 1934 

The Goal Is Plenty for All. H. G. Mou 
ton Dec., 1935. 

England Sees It Through. 
lender. Feb., 1934 


(See also program tor third week in October 


Harold Cal- 


and special program on League of Nations.) 


Other Magazines 


The Attainment and Maintenance of 


World Peace. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July, 1936. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

Europe’s Struggle for Security. Vera 
Micheles Dean. 
Foreign Policy Association, Inc., N. Y. C. 
25 cents. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 

The Relation Between Economic Recov- 
ery and World Peace, No. 514. Nation- 
alism in Economics and Its Interna- 
tional Consequences, No. 717. 

Books— 

War and Depression. World Peace Foun- 
dation, N. Y. C. 35 pages, 25 cents. 

Raw Materials, Population Pressure and 
War. Sir Norman Angell. World Peace 
Foundation, N. Y. C. 

Coéperation or Chaos. 
ment for International Peace, N. Y. C. 

Currency Stabilization and World Recov- 
ery. Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. C. 


Foreign Policy Reports. 


Carnegie Endow- 


25 cents. 

FOURTH WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—The 
Impartiality of Rotary (International Serv- 
vice) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

A German View of Rotary. Robert Biirgers. 
This issue, page 5. 

A Finnish View of Rotary. Paul T. Thor- 
wall. Aug., 1936. 

A Spanish View of Rotary. C. Lana Sar- 
rate. May, 1936. 

The American Element in Rotary. R. Ver 
Loren van Theemaat. Oct., 1935. 

Rotary Under the Microscope. 
Albert. Aug., 1934. 


Allen D. 
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DINE SMART—THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 





THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


| 














When writing advertisers, please 


vention “The Rotarian” Magazine 


THE ROTARIAN 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
The Impartiality of Rotary, No. 7(9. 

Books— 

Proceedings of Atlantic City Convention 
of Rotary International. Sce Pres. John 
son's address, page 22, and especially pages 
25 and 26. Copies of Proceedings wer 
mailed to all Rotary Clubs, Aug. 1. 

FIRST WEEK (OCTOBER)—What Can 
Our Rotary Club Do to Assist and Coun- 
sel with the Youth of Our Community? 
(Community Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Youth Gets a Hearing. Philip C. Lovejo 
and Walter Panzar. This issue, page 23 
When a Feller Gets a Friend. William | 

McDermott. This issue, page 27. 

The Car That Sweet Built. J. A. McKevit: 
This issue, page 58. 

Crime Can Be Curbed. 
mings. Mar., 1936. 

Save Morale, Save All (editorial). Jan. 
1935, 

What Questing Youth Wants. Walter D 
Head. Apr., 1935. 

Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. ck 
Groot. Nov., 1935. 

Other Magazines— 

Youth in College. Fortune. June, 1936. 

Owed to Youth. L. M. Phillips. Pictoria 
Review. June, 1936. 

Youth Comments on Its Problems. 
Linn. Survey Graphic. Dec., 1935. 

Meeting the Needs of American Youth. 
Homer P. Rainey. 
I. May, 1936. 

Pam phlets— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International 
Careers for Youth. W. B. Pitkin. Reprin: 

of 15 articles appearing in THe Rorariy, 
from Mar., 1935, to May, 1936. 25 cent 
Suggestions for a program on Yout 
Service, No. 697. Service to Unem- 
ployed Youth, No. 698. Panel Discus- 
sion on Problems of Youth (Outline 
proceedure for a “Youth Hearing’), No. 
698A, 

SECOND WEEK (OCTOBER)—Voca- 
tional Guidance and Retary Vocational 
Book Shelves (Vocational Service ) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Practical Books for Puzzled Boys. Fdwi: 
A. Menninger. This issue, page 56. 

Schools in Tune with the Times. Herbe:t 
Schofield. This issue, page 34. 

Round the Reading Lamp (a reading list 
Kendall Weisiger. Dec., 1933. 

‘Got a Job, Mister?’ Charles W. Ward 
June, 1936. 

So You’d Be an Explorer! 
Varre. June, 1936. 
More Bars to the Bar. 

May, 1936. 

Jobless Youth—A World-Wide Problem. 
Albin Johnson. Jan., 1936. 

Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. P 
Dougherty. Sept., 1935. 

University of, By, and For the People. 
T. Narvesen. Apr., 1935. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Careers for Youth. Walter B. Pitkin. Re 

print of 15 articles appearing in THe Ro 
TARIAN from Mar., 1935, to May, 1936. 25 
cents. Rotary Vocational Book Shelves, 
No. 512. 

THIRD WEEK (OCTOBER)—Economic 
Problems—Need for Study (/nternationu: 


Service) 


Homer S. Cum 


Occupations. Section 


William La 


Mitchell Dawson 
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From Tue RorarRian— 

People Will Spend If—. Alvan Macauley. 
This issue, page 17. 

Vikings of the Soil. 
issue, page 30. 

Sizzling Steaks: Food for Thought. A. 
Van Vlissingen. This issue, page 38. 

Can Business Run Itself? (debate). Gov- 
ernment Is Indispensable, says Hugh S. 
Johnson. Yes: Government “Policing” 
Hinders, says John W. O'Leary. 

Social Needs and Lagging Science. J. 

Oct., 1935. 
Other Magazines— 

Culture and the Leisure Class. Sempronius. 
Scribner's. June, 1936. 

Science and Profits. George W. Gray. Har- 
pers. Apr., 1936. 

The Ghost of Roger Williams. Pau! Hutch- 
inson. Forum. June, 1936. 

The Future of the League of Nations. 
Charles G. Fenwick. Vital Speeches. Aug. 
1, 1956. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

The U. S. and World Organization Dur- 
ing 1935. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, N. Y. C., 5 cents. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 

Economic Problems-——Need for Study, No. 
732. How Self-Contained Are We?, No. 

752. Nationalism in Economics and Its 
International Consequences, No. 717. 


P. A. Kruuse. This 


Huxley. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


WHAT OF THE LEAGUE 
TIONS? (International Service) 
From Tue Rotarian— 
What of the League? (symposium). It Has 
Failed So Let’s Write It Off! says H. G. 
Wells. It Will Survive All Setbacks! says 


Arthur Sweetser. This issue, pages 6 and 11. 


OF NA- 


Evaluating the League of Nations (de- 
bate). The Choice We Face Is: It or 
Anarchy, says Joseph A. Avenol. A Good 


Forum—But Important, says William R. 
Castle, Jr. 
Other Magazines— 
Ethiopia Falls; Is the League Next? 
lastic. May 23, 1936. 
The League. Jig Up? Tin 
The League. Capitulation. Tin 


29, 1936. 


Sept., 1934. 


Can the League Survive? New Republi 
May 20, 1936. 

Has the League Failed. W. S$ 
Current History. June, 1936. 
Why the League Has Failed. | 

monds. le Reviews 
America and the League (symposium) 
May and June, 1936 


Woods 


H 


June, 1936 


Ss 


Review of 


Living Age. 


The League at the Cross-Roads. G. M 
Gathorne-Hardy, M. C. International Af 
fairs. July-Aug., 1936 


The Growth of the League of Naticns. 
J. Avenol International {f] rs Mar. 
Apr., 1934. 

Pamphlets and P. 
Reorganization Plan for the League of 


PCrs— 


Nations. Chronicle of W {flairs. 
May 15, 1935. (See also other back issue 
otf this pa r, tormerl League f Nat 


Chronicle 

A Study of Neutrality Legislation. [n/c 
national Conciliation Carney > 
ment for International Peac N. Y. ¢ 
cents. 

Does the League Need Reform or Do 
We? Series \/ 
June and July, 1936 

the Secret Rotar 


Modern Agencies for World Coéperation. 


in CAristian Scte 


From riat of International 
Books— 

A Brief History of the League of Nations. 
League of Nations Associati S West 40th 
St WN: ¥.€. 175 5 | 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


| Continued from page 55| 


in the world where all the first magnitude stars 
can be seen, Miami, Florida. The 21 brightest are 
called first magnitude stars, but what a privilege 
for those who live south of the Tropic of Capri 
corn to gaze on the Magellanic Clouds, as Ro- 
Admiral R. E. 
done at Little America. 
Another easy way to find stars is to memorize 


tarian Byrd must surely have 


} 


the 12 constellations of the Zodiac and to re 
member that at 8 o'clock in the evening in Jan- 
uary, the constellation Taurus is where the sun 


was at 12 o'clock noon. In February, Gemini; 
March, Cancer; April, Leo; May, Virgo; June, 
Libra; July, Scorpio; August, Sagittarius; Septem- 
ber, Capricornus; October, Aquarius; November, 
Pisces; and in December, Aries. This is a gen- 
erality and not exactly correct, but is really an 
excellent guide to beginners and used by many 
experienced observers. 

While telescopes contribute in a great measure 
to our knowledge of the stars, do not be dis- 


The 


greatest joy to an amateur comes from naked 


couraged if you do not have access to one. 
e observation. The telescope has nothing to 
than the 
shade, glittering 


show more fair Pleiades, “rising 


the like a 


swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid.” 


through mellow 
Nor are the rings of Saturn and the moons of 
Jupiter which can be seen only through a tele- 
scope as entrancing a sight on a 
Winter's night, or in the Autumn the great spiral 
nebula of Andromeda, an Island 


as Orion 


Universe, 


905,000 light vears away. In miles, that is 603 


followed by 16 zeros It is th ost’ distant 


object that can be 


Lovers of Dant will well remember that 


when he and his gui returned “to fat 


their first 
that 


world” 
turned w: 
On oui 


view the dbeautijui lis Af 
Dawned through a circular opening in the 
/ 
cuve 
Thence issu & we again OenNeld the 
through 


happiness. <A_ study of 


It is onl philosoph that in 
astronom lear into 
philosophical concept of all knowledge and 
contemplation 
heavens their no vigils to | wi 


look uy 


and 


us all to 


tellectually 
The Field 

If you would care to le wi 

hobbyhorse ride: re having with thew mounts 

you may 


are a Rotari cA fama 


Judge J. ¢ Ruppenthals, Russel 


to o7 


write 
Phonetics: 
Kaus. 
Philately: Charl W. Clark ‘ 
from all cities 1 rotary Clut 600 S. M 
St., Fairfield 
Bird Study: Ly: Emerson, Saunders Trad 
School, Yonkers 2 
Boys’ Work: George Ma 
in art of job hunting), 17 
Ont., Canada. 


Herbourne St., Toror 
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“BUYERS CANT FORGE 
ME ..... Since / | 


Started this Sales 
Building Plan” 


“Thousands of people carry Yy 
my ads around voluntarily! My 
ads are imprinted on AUTO- 
POINT pencils! The easiest 
pencil in the world to write 
with; has the “Grip-Tip’’: leads 
can't wobble; it always works! 
Prospects and customers see 
my message every time they 
write—they can't forget me 
when they buy in my line!""'— 
That's what firms everywhere 
say! Find out why! Send for 
“37 Sales Plans’’ and samples 
(on your letterhead). 


Autopoint Company, 
1801 Fester Avenue, 
Dept. R-3, Chicago, Ul. 





























The Better 
Pencil 






CLUB MEMBERS— 
SECRETARIES— 
CLUB JEWELERS— 


SEND FOR 





NEW BOOKLET 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO 


EMBLEM MANUFACTURERS 


09 WALNUT ST CINCINNAT 


How to Run a Meeting 


GROUP LEADERSHIP, With Modern Rules 
of Procedure, B Robert / 














Kk ill find 1 

01 nduet eet 

it sul , , 

nd usele } 

rule der nd et 

hand he floor with 

At all bookstores, or W. W & ¢ 

70 Fift Ave New Yor ) 
DeLuxe Program for Ladie 
Nieht Father } te 
iq lub Meet nas. et Mae 
Ver triloquist, A rtict A b 
every time y if 


Fred Rubicon & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 





An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


high 


women 


teachers 
club 


Students and in 


schools and colleges, 
business and professional men 
others are finding Rotary’s magazine. 
Tue Rorartan, useful in p: 
papers, debate speeches, and talks 
This is made possible im more than 
1.700 communities through the cour- 
of the local Rotary Club. Here 
is an opportunity to serve. One year 

only $1.50. Tue Ro 


Wacker Drive. Chi 


and 


eparing 


tesy 


subscription is 
rARIAN, 35 East 


il 


cago, 











| Advertising ralésim 
‘ The. ROTARIAN 


MAGAZINE 


u. GRE not high-Waritlé 
” complete (tHforna#ion. 



































Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 











The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 

























































Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hotel Sherman 
their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 


Pre eee eee wee 
{rrr r eS ee oe eee or ee 


Se ee = we 


RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 


12:15. Areal Rotary welcome 
BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT'’ 











Rotary's Gift To Safety 


A permanent expression of Rotarian community 
interest is to enclose playgrounds with a Stewart 
tron Picket cr Chain Link Wire Fence. It will pro- 
tect the lives of children, add beauty and enhance 
property value. Write for complete details 


The STEWART IRON 
WORKS, CO., Inc 
324 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 

Write for iaahiabee **R.3” 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, [lI 
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SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, depend- 
ing on type of speech wanted. Information 
free. Strictly confidential. Write! 


National Reference Library 


£03 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio : 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


We supply teachers for all types of posi- 
tions from nursery school to university. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IL 
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Photo: (second from right) The Chicago Daily News 


Left to right: Authors Schofield, Miller, Biirgers, McDermott, Macauley. 


Chats On Contributors 


R. NDERED superfluous dy an Experiment 


in Aut 
not long ago, are any other notes on the life of 
profound and prolific author, H. G. 


But, to list some of his corporeal com- 


rhiography, which he himself performed 


Britain's 
Wells. 
ing and goings (the book traces his mental 
career), he was born the son of a professional 
cricketer, went to grammar school and became 
1 draper’s assistant. The peak of his formal edu 
cation was study in the Royal College of Science. 
He has 100 books and count- 


Through the cinema ver- 


published 90 or 
| magazine articles. 
sion of his book The Shape of Things to Come 


he is now adding millions to his already large 


international audience. Social trends are his 
favorite theme. He answers this month’s de- 
bate question What's Ahead for the League? with 
It Has Fatled So Let's Write it Off! sw 


Arthur Sweetser, who says of the League, De 
thacks Its Wo k Will Go On, has been a 


League Director without Section since 1934 and 


spite Sé 


vember of the Information Section since 1918, 
His career as an American author, for writing is 
his metier, started on the Springheld (Mass.), 
Republican, and has taken him all about Europe. 

* 7 * 

In the wake of his business career, Alvan 
Macauley, People Will Spend If— has left 
these among other things: general managership 
of the Adding Machine Company; 
long service as patent law counsel for the Na- 


Burroughs 
tional Cash Register Company; and 26 years 
of service to the Packard Motor Car Company, 
eight of them as its president, which position, of 
course, he still holds. When Robert 
E. Sherwood says of a bit of wit that /¢’s 
Funny Onl) 


authority. For as 


Once, one does well to defer to his 
an editor of Life tor eight 
years he no doubt learned much about a joke’'s 
wearing qualities. Mr. Sherwood went from 
his studies at Harvard to the dramatic critic's 
desk of now merged Vanity Fair, then to Life, 
which he left in 1928. Road to Rome and 
Idiot's Delight are among his better known 
plays... . Though he is principally an “OB 
doc,” Dr. L. A. Miller, Now that You're 
Fifty, has long studied the problems and care 
of ageing patients. He has practised in Colo 
rado Springs, Colo., for many years and is 
a Fellow of the American Medical Association. 
He has been a member of the Colorado Springs 
Rotary Club since 1931. . . . Robert Biirgers, 
who offers A German View of Rotary, is vice 


chairman of the Rhenish-Westphalian Executive 


Committee of the German Bank and Discount 
Corporation. He has served the Rotary Club 
of Cologne as Vice President, the 73rd District 
as Governor in 1934-35. 
* - * 
“Whatever you may do in your life,” 
William F. McDermott’s college English pro 


fessor warned him, “don’t try to write for a 
living. You'd be signing your own death war 
rant.” Straightway, therefore, Author McDe: 


mott got a job on a rural newspaper, moved 
later to the Kansas City Star, and thence to th 
Chicago Daily News where he has been e\ 
since, with time out for the World War. Boys 
work being a serious hobby of his, he writes o1 
When a Feller Gets a Friend. . . . Philip C. 
Lovejoy, Youth Gets a Hearing, is First Assist 
ant Secretary and head of the program depart 
ment of Rotary International. Many years i 
high school principalships and superintendenci 
preceded his arrival in the Secretariat. He wa 
twice President of the Hamtramck, Mich., Rotar 
Club, and is now a Director of the Rotary Clu 
.. Walter Panzar, who collab 
orates on the article, is in the youth work division 
of Rotary’s Secretariat. 


* * * 


of Chicago. 


For an example of Schools in Tune with ti 
Times, Dr. Herbert Schofield may think of ¢! 
school of which he is principal, Loughborough 
College, in Loughborough, England, a school ot 
engineering and pure and applied science. He is 
a Past President of Rotary International: Associ 
ation for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edwin A. Menninger, Practical Books for Puz 
sled Boys, is publisher of the Stuart (Fla.) Dail; 
News and is a member and Past President of tl 
Rotary Club of Stuart. . Arthur W. Van 
Viissingen, Jr., Sizzling Steaks: Food f 
Thought, is a free lance whose forte is busines 
writing. ‘ 

P. A. Kruuse, Vikings of the Soil, is presi 
dent of the Danish Institute of Manufacture: 
and Dealers of Drugs. He is a charter member ot 
the Rotary Club of Odense, Denmark, and is an 
immediate Past Director of Rotary International. 
. . . Charles R. Frazier, The Hospitable Jap 
Town and 


Hawai, 


anese, is President and Manager of 
Country Homes, Ltd., in Honolulu, 
where he is a member of the Rotary Club. 
Percy W. Peters, Napier—Up from Its Ashe 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Napier, New 
Zealand; J. A. McKevitt, The Car that Sweet 
Built, is Secretary of the Eugene, Ore., Club. 


Left to right: Authors Lovejoy, Kruuse, VanVlissingen, Sherwood, Menninger. 


(right) Boozer 
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YOURS TO READ FREE! 


FMENRY 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME 
273 THRILLING STORIES 
IF YOU LIKE IT KEEP THIS 


$4 00 
GREAT $5.00 BOOK for only _— 


A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUME 









Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end 
He captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on throug 
one exciting adventure after another, and leaves vou eat 
with astonishment and delight 
Think of getting EVERY ONE of the writte I 
storyteller in American literature Y 
of “A Service of Love,’ all the hu ! [ l a 
Highball, ill the drama of Che | 
ment of 273 immortal tal hour t 
Formerly published in a many iti 
of O. Henry stories, his poet ! ‘ 3 Ww 
tion about the author, can now be 1 ONE xq 
pages ! Clearly printed and beaut b r 
irt illy stampe in gold, regular e 9 ) But 
Ve ur eat book for miy $1. if \ 1 t ro 
no mone now and none at all if ifter ag EXAMI? 
think t even mo , bal ! 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


















and 251 More! 


“Judge: When you sent me 
rattlesnake Maybe I am or 

One year after I got to the pen 

it was poverty and the disgr 
judge, and I’m going to make y now 
free now, and I I've t 
when I strike!’ 
What a beginning for a story 


guess 


vy You Want Them 
When the Rattlesnake Struck 


and whata STORY! 


and it brings youu AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE reas 
The plan of the Club is simply th upon receipt f 
upon you will be sent “O. HENR COMPLE ri Mw 
will be the current issue of the ieee I nthly 
Bulletin,” which is sent exclusive t t 
Bulletin describes the next montl election and 
thirty } books available t membe? only f 
ifter reading the description of 1 es nth 
does not wish to purchase the bx for $1.00 two 
in which t write the Club so that t} book will 
the automatic monthly shipment and t equest 
if it is de ed Chu ! 
to purel I 
wish at tl pre 1 pl 
READ THESE FAMOUS4 Get $2.50 Dollar | Club | 
. best 1 | 
STORIES by AMERICA’S raphy, t by tI 
FAVORITE STORY-TELLER | o 6 o0 nooks past inonths the Cub | 
The Skylight Room The Fool Killer . o Maugham, W n Meck | 
Lost on Dress Parade A Sacrifice Hit Giasgow Hu \ pol 
A Blackjack Bargainer Past One at Rooney’s , Ww great write! rl D 
The Ransom of Red Chief A Philistine in Bohemia for e" saan ftp Ul 
The Green Door Cherchez la Femme . sold ro t t 
The Cop and the Anthem Handbook of Hymer only 70,000 discriminatir 
A Lickpenny Lover The Brief Debut of Tildy 7 cally cepts : tre I 
Tamales Transients in Arcadia saving Club ; 
The Caliph and the Cad The Shocks of Doom Take Them Only women enab the Club t 
The Enchanted Kiss Man About Town = y equaled b 
A Harlem Tragedy From the Cabby’s Seat IF and WHEN And the FREE 
gains is FREE 
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Dept. 10R. Garden City, N — 2 
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SEND NO MONEY—asust Mail the Coupon 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing 

Let us send you for free examination the great $5.00 value 0. HENRY 
COMPLETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it 
for only $1.00 you will realize the value of free membersh p in this 
popular Club. This is a demonstration at our risk and expense. If 
you are not delighted with the book and surprised at this sensational 
bargain you may return the book and owe nothing. Don’t miss this 


Opportunity to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving Club 
Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 10R, 


When writing DousLepay One Dottar Bo 
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Auditing 
-ars’ Ledger 


Did you know pensions are still be- 
ing paid to widows of veterans of the 
War of 1812? That the World War 
increased national debts of Euro- 
pean participants by 3,000 per- 
cent? That the United States’ public 
debt skyrocketed in two years from 
114 billion to 25 billion dollars? 
.. . Henry Morton Robinson dis- 
closes these and other striking facts 
on the costs of wars in ‘The Ledger 
of Mars" in your ROTARIAN for 
November. 


Are Athletics 
Overemphasized? 


Next month's debate brings the 
answer to educators, parents, and 
others of an oft-asked question— 
‘Are Athletics Overemphasized?” 
Two capable spokesmen—one a 
football coach, the other a distin- 
guished publicist—will present the 
pros and cons. And you, Gentle 
Reader, are to be the judge. 


A Test Tube 
for Commmunism 


Almost a century ago an experi- 
ment in Communism was started at 
Amana, in the fertile lowa prairie. 
It struggled and survived—until re- 
cently. Why it has dropped Com- 
munism for a capitalistic type of 
organization is told by Arthur H. 
Carhart in an article you will not 
want to miss— 


in Your November 


ROTARIAN 





THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


For additional letters of comment from readers, see pages 51 and 52. 
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Consistency, Thou Jewel! 


The original Will Shakespeare said, “What's 
in a name?” Auburn, N. Y.’s, Will Shakespeare 
diatribes against his name, wishes his parents 
had called him “Oswald,” (July Rorarian), but, 
according to New York Times rotogravure (Aug. 
23), named his own son “William.” Consist- 
ency, thou art a jewel—even in a Shakespeare. 

Jor E. MoorHeap, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Rotary Club 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Stars Over Honduras 


I have just read in The Readers Digest the 
ondensed article Consider the Heavens from 
the August Rotarian. The article is very in- 
piring; I have enjoyed every word of it. 

For the last year or so I have been studying 
the heavens with no more equipment than a pair 
of binoculars and a few magazine articles on the 
subject and an occasional radio lecture. As at 
this rate I am able to make very little progress, 
after reading your article, I thought that per- 
haps you may be able to assist me by putting me 
on to an amateur astronomical club and an 
amateur telescope-makers’ club. 

Jutto LizaARRAGA 
Belize, British Honduras, C. A., Box 164 


Sizzling Golf 
I was very much interested in reading the 
irticle Sizzling Steaks in the September issue 
Tue Rorartan, telling about Al Carder’s 
Restaurant. Al does things in a big way. 
One of Al’s hobbies is golf. At a recent 
eting of the Chicago Rotary Club, Chic Sale 
ive us a little inside information about Al's 
ability as a golfer. Chic’s story was like this: 
“Last Winter Al and I were playmg golf in 
As we approached the first tee, Al 
‘What about the caddies here; are 
they pretty good?’ | told Al that most of the 
caddies had worked on the golf course all their 
lives. Al then turned to his caddy and said: 
The fellow 
replied, ‘Twenty years, sir.” ‘Are you pretty 
good at finding balls?’ asked Al. The caddy 
said, ‘Yes, sir, I pride myself on never losing a 
ball.’ Al then turned to me and said, ‘Where 
will I shoot this ball?’ 
tion to him and explained that if he shot di- 


California. 


said to me, 


How long have you caddied here?’ 


I pointed out the direc- 


rectly over a big tree in the center of the course 
he would have a perfect lie for the green. Al 
took a mighty swing at the ball and for some 
unknown reason he put it over into a clump of 
bushes about 150 yards off the fairway. He 


turned to his caddy and said, ‘Do you think you 
can find that ball?’ The caddy replied, ‘I 
don’t know, sir. I’ve never been over there.’ ” 
J. L. Frazier, Rotarian 
Editor and Manager, Inland Printer 
Chicago, Illinois 


Idealistic Education ... Practical 

Dr. Herbert Schofield (Schools in Tune with 
the Times, September RoTARIAN) intimates that 
since making a living is necessary, an education 
should be practical. It is indeed true that all 
must be mentally equipped first to acquire food, 
clothing—in short, necessities. However, it is to 
be taken for granted he can so provide for im- 
mediate needs, education starting from that 
postulate. The popular interpretation of “Edu- 
cation” implies movement toward a will-o’-the- 
wisp goal. “Educated” implies attainment, nat- 
urally relative because individual. 

What is an education? As offered idealistical- 
ly in our undergraduate schools, it is an intro 
ductory acquaintanceship; having in the future 
a potentially close alignment with the master 
minds of all times—a course offered a student 
with the only ample time in his entire life to 
devote to a series of introductions: To the great 
thoughts or truths coming down through history. 

Although there be multitudinous lines of lif 
service for which a student may intend to fit 
himself, consider one group, the professional, as 
an example: In college he will be tempted to 
pursue subjects related to his chosen field. This 
is a mistake. After entering actual professional 
service, it is to be recognized that he will per 
force continue to study his subject so long as h« 
lives. But will he have that broadening idea 
of life, the richness of which is offered him dur 
ing his pursuance of a college curriculum? 

In his leisure, he can go hunting or fishing, 
pick out any flower that catches his eye and tell 
its mame because he studied botany while in 
college. He can tell the difference between th 
tap-tap of the downy woodpecker and that of 
the yellow-bellied sapsucker, because he studied 
ornithology. On cold Winter nights in front of 
a fireplace, relaxing after a strenuous day, h¢ 
reads Browning with pleasure; enjoys reviewing 
plays of Shakespeare. He may be preparing a 
talk to be given before some social group; he 
goes to Chauncey Depew’s after-dinner toasts for 
brilliancy; to Emerson and Dr. Holmes for ideas 
—he became acquainted with them in college. 
He can visit art galleries with enjoyment, under- 
stand philosophy and the world’s religions. 

By doing things, one develops habits, not 
thinking. Every great doing-of-things was a 
product of thought: (Continued on page 52) 











For Your Den or Office, 
Reprints of Front Cover 


Additional copies of this month’s cover of 
quail by Lynn Bogue Hunt are now available 
to readers. Each copy is printed in full color 
as shown on cover, but without printing, on 
heavy pebbled paper, especially suitable for 
framing. Simply send ten cents for each copy 
(stamps or coin) to Dept.-Q, THe Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Ask for “Flushed Quail.” 
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